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THE CABOT CELEBRATIONS OF 1897. 


By Edward G. Porter. 


FTER four hun- 
_dred years of 
unaccountable 
neglect, the dis- 
coverer of the 
North American 
continent has at 
last been himself 
discovered and 
crowned with 
something of the 
honor which is justly his due. How 
England could ever have forgotten 
him is one of those strange anom- 
alies which are found sometimes in 
the history of any country. The real 
value of an achievement is not always 
apparent to the generation that wit- 
nesses it. The element of. time must 
be allowed to show what results it has 
accomplished. But this does not alto- 
gether explain the treatment accorded 
to John Cabot; for time long ago re- 
vealed the vast indebtedness of Eng- 
land to his services. Yet no monu- 
ment, statue or tablet has ever been 
erected to his memory until now. 
There are, to be sure, some reasons 
to be given for this neglect. The voy- 
ages of 1497 and 1498 failed to bring 
any pecuniary returns, and the Eng- 
land of that day, like its thrifty king, 
saw little worth in lands discovered if 
they promised nothing in_ spices, 
gems or trade. Even the cod-fisher- 
ies did not attract the English as much 
as they did the Portuguese and 
French, whose hardy mariners re- 
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Arms of Bristol. 


sorted immediately, and in swarms, to 
the shores of Newfoundland. 

The fact is the spirit of commercial 
enterprise had not yet been aroused in 
England. The home nest had not 
been shaken, and the bird of freedom 
and of conquest knew not how to 
spread his wings. Richard Eden, in 
his Decades of the New World, pub- 
lished in 1555, reproaches England for 
not attempting more voyages to the 
west, as the Spaniards had done, for 
the conversion of the nations and for 
her own advantage, and “not ever like 
sheep to haunt one trade.” “Cabot,” 





IMAGINARY MEDALLION PORTRAIT 
OF JOHN CABOT. 

By Carlo Barrera Pezzi. 

a memoir published in Venice in 1881. 
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SKETCH MAP SHOWING THE AREA TRAVERSED BY CABOT IN 1497. 


he said, “touched only in the north 
corner and most barbarous part 
thereof, from whence he was repulsed 
with ice in the month of July. 
Nevertheless, the west and south parts 
of these regions have since been better 
searched by other.” 

This apathy of England was la- 
mented also by George Beste, who 
wrote in 1578 that the work was 
hindered by two causes: the lack of a 
generous nobility and the want of skill 
in cosmography and the art of navi- 





SHIP OF CABOT'S TIME. 


gation. These causes were destined, 
liowever, to be soon removed and the 
“navigation which in the time of 
Henry VII. was very raw,” grew in 
the brilliant reign of Elizabeth to 
magnificent proportions. 

This remarkable change was re- 
flected in the literature of the country. 
No notice of Cabot’s exploit was taken 
at the time; and, incredible as it seems, 
there was no printed account of it in 
the English language for fifty-eight 
years! And yet Peter Martyr pub- 
lished a narrative of it in Spain in 
1516, and Ramusio in Italy somewhat 
later. But when the great sea-rovers 
started out from the west of England 
ports and led the way to colonization, 
English writers were no longer silent. 
Entertaining descriptions of the vov 
ages followed in rapid succession from 
Eden and Gilbert and Churchyard 
and Stowe and Hakluyt and Haies 
and Peckham, enlightening and stimu- 
lating the people as to the wonders of 
the new land beyond the sea. 

The merchants now came to the 
front and seized the opportunity with 
a degree of energy and zeal never be- 
fore witnessed. They were too busy 
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Besides there was al- 
ways confusion as to the 
person entitled to the 
honor of the great dis- 
covery. No one _ stood 
out clear and foremost as 
Columbus had done in 
the South. It was “The 
Cabots,” or “Sebastian 
Cabot and his father,” 
who divided the honors; 
and for a long time 
neither of them seemed of 
any account. The father 
had died, no one knew 
when, where or how; and 
the son passed into ob- 
scurity for fourteen years, 
when he emerged in 
Spain under royal favor, 
first as naval captain and 
then as pilot-major, a po- 
sition of distinction and 
emolument, which he en- 
joyed through the greater 
part of his long life. This 
gave him the opportunity 
in the preparation of 
charts or in conversation 
with his friends, to state 
things as he chose in re- 





JOHN CABOT AND HIS THREE SONS. gard to the voyages 
Painted in the last century by the Abbe Fran- which he claimed to have 
cesco Griselini for the Sala dello Scudo in the Ducal made, either alone or with 
Palace, Venice. (Taken from a photograph of the : : D 
original, kindly loaned by Dr. Bourinot of Ottawa.) his father, and his word 
This hall is covered with large maps representing vas venerallv though 
remote countries discovered or visited by Venetians. ‘ 5 7? 
Griselini is said to have followed the design of older not always, accepted. 
maps which had become injured by time. In the r aia 
background is dimly seen the lower part of a map lhe result has been 
bearing the names Oceanus Atlanticus, Florida, that, with Sebastian as 
Cuba, ete. The Latin legend may be rendered as ° 
follows: the only informant, the 
Henry VII., King of England, by Letters Patent two voyages became 
in 14%), commissioned John Cabot and Sebastian, his sely 3 ; 
son, sea captains well acquainted with astronomy hopelessly mixed in the 
and navigation, to find a way which they advocated public mind, and Sebas- 
leading to the East Indies by a northern course. : 1 ll 1 1 r 
Although in this hope they were disappointed, yet tian has rad a the glory. 
it was on that voyage that the New Land was dis- His portrait too has 
covered and Cape Florida. : , , 


served to keep alive his 
with their schemes of adventure in assumptions, while his poor father 
1597 to trouble themselves about the — rested in oblivion. All the writers until 
men who had opened a path for them recently made obeisance to the son. 
across the Atlantic in the days of their It is rather surprising indeed that no 
grandfathers — if indeed there was monument has been erected anywhere 
anywhere in the world at that time in his honor. We may congratulate 
such a thought as a centennial cele- ourselves in this country that the sug- 
bration of anything. gestion of William Doyle in 1770 to 
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JOAN DEB La COSA'S Map, A.D. 100. 7 
Nore.—Thie sketch was traced, and redcced by { 
photography from the facsimile in the original colours. 


published in 18923 at Madrid, by Signor Canovas Vallejo 
and Prof. Traynor witb > description by Antonio Vaseano 
The dotted outline noar the third flag marks a bole 19 
thooriginal. 
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THE CELEBRATED CHART OF LA COSA, 


Of which this is a reduced section taken from Dr. Dawson's monograph—was 
made on parchment in 1500 for Ferdinand and Isabella. It has had a remarkable 
history, and is to-day of the greatest value to all Cabotian scholars. It is the 
earliest map of American waters. Spanish flags wave over Cuba and the adja- 
cent islands. Turning the chart half way round to the left, we see five English 
flags with various interesting inscriptions along the shore, from the ‘‘Sea discov- 
ered by the English’’ in the south to the ‘Cape of England’’ in the north. The 
names are variously interpreted, but are believed to represent the places visited by 





Cabot in the two voyages. 


name North America “Sebastia’”’ did 
not take effect. If it had, we should 
have been saddled with a far greater 
historical inaccuracy than is now the 
case with “America,” which in the 
judgment of many is not so far wrong 
after all; and the name is really an 
ideal one in itself. “Cabotia,” which 
was advocated at one time, would 
have been correct as applied to North 
America, with the understanding that 
it commemorates the father. 

All these errors might have been 
avoided if the papers, chart and globe 
of the elder Cabot had not mysteri- 
ously, and, as many believe, surrepti- 
tiously disappeared on his return from 
his first voyage. And we should have 
known much more of the truth if any 
proper attention had been paid to the 
letters patent which were published 
by Hakluyt in his Divers Voyages in 
1582, showing clearly to whom the 
grant was made. Hakluyt also tells us 
that Sebastian’s maps and discourses 
were then in the custody of one 


of Cabot’s old associates, William 
Worthington, who was willing to have 
them seen and published. But ap- 
parently they never were seen and 
published, and what became of them 
no one knows. William Worthington 
therefore becomes, like Sebastian him- 
self and the Spanish ambassador, a 
suspicious character. 

And so it has come to pass that we 
have not a scrap of information about 
either of the Cabots in their own hand- 
writing; and in the general confusion, 
we are left with only what others have 
said and written about them — and 
that almost exclusively about Sebas- 
tian. Until lately no one has at- 
tempted to reconcile the glaring 
discrepancies in the various accounts. 
Each author has followed the errors of 
his predecessors, and transmitted an 
ever increasing bundle of unproven, 
contradictory and vexatious _ state- 
ments, and these have composed the 
materials of the Cabotian history. 

Happily, however, for the cause of 
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truth, after three centuries and a half 
of groping in the dark, the modern 
critical demand for original documents 
has led to a thorough and costly search 
among the great archives of Europe. 
This effort has been rewarded by the 
discovery of certain writings of ex- 
ceeding value. Those which bear di- 
rectly upon our subject may be enum- 
erated here for the conven- 
ience of the general reader, 
especially as they have 
formed the chief topic of 
discussion at the recent cel- 
ebrations. 


ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 
BEARING 
ON THE 
CABOT VOYAGES. 


1. The naturalization pa- 
pers granted to John Cabot 
by the Venetian Senate, 
1476, in consideration of a 
residence of fifteen years. 

2. The Letters Patent is- 
sued by Henry VII., March 
5, 1496, to John Cabot and 
his three sons, Lewis, Sebas- 
tian and Sanctus, with au- 
thority to visit under the 
royal banners all countries 
and seas of the east, of the 
west and of the north. The 
south was prudently omitted 
in this broad license. 

3. The entry in the Privy 
Purse expenses, August 10, 
1497, of a gratuity of £10 
“to hym that founde the 
new Isle.” 

4. A private letter from ®t 


With 


globe 
materials, 
attributed to Holbein. é 
In the early part of the XVII. century a portrait 
bearing 
Whitehall. 
at Slains 
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[The last three documents all refer to the 
first voyage, and show that North America 
was discovered by John Cabot in_ 1497. 
They do not mention the name of Sebas- 
tian. ] 

7. Memorandum of a pension of 
£20 per annum, granted by Henry 
VII. to John Cabot, dated December 
13, 1497. Acharge upon the customs 


of the Port of Bristol. 
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SEBASTIAN CABOT, 


writing 


hour-glass and 
formerly 


portrait 


and 
from the 


compasses, 
well-known 


was in the King’s Gallery 
Harford of Bristol saw it 
Castle, Scotland, and afterward obtained 


inscription 
In 1792 Mr. 


this 





Lorenzo Pasqualigo to his 
brothers in Venice, dated 
London, August 23, 1497. 

5. An official despatch 
written the very next day 
by Raimondo de Soncino, 
envoy of the Duke of Milan 
in England. 

6. Another communica- 
tion from Soncino to his 
government, dated the fol- 
lowing December. 


possession of it. It was engraved by Rawle for 
Seyer’s Bristol in 1821, and a few years later sold in 
London for £500 to Richard Biddle, who brought it 
to his home in Pittsburg, Penn., where it was un- 
fortunately destroyed by fire in 1845. A good copy of 
it, however, in oil had been taken by Chapman for 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, and another 
for the New York Historical Society. It has also 
been engraved in this country. The venerable cos- 
mographer wears the rich robe and heavy gold chain 
of one of the great commercial companies of which he 
was governor. The legend at the right is SPES MEA 
IN DEO EST:—‘“My hope is in God.’’ The other 
may be translated: ‘‘The portrait of Sebastian Cabot 
Englishman the son of John Cabot Venetian Golden 
Knight the first discoverer of Newfoundland under 
Henry VII. King of England.’’ This inscription would 
seem to have emanated from Sebastian himself. It is 
both erroneous and ambiguous. 
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8. New Letters Patent issued Feb- 
ruary 3, 1498, to John Cabot. No 
mention is made of his sons. 

9. Memorandum of loans from 
Henry VII. to some of Cabot’s com- 
panions “going to the newe ile.” 

10. Despatches sent to Ferdinand 
and Isabella by De Puebla and De 
Ayala, Spanish ambassadors in Eng- 
land, referring to Cabot’s map and de- 
scribing the departure of the second 
expedition. 


PORTRAIT 





CELEBRATION. 


that these new materials could be 
given to the world and examined be- 
fore the completion of the fourth cen- 
tenary of the great discovery. Other- 
wise we should hardly have known 
what to celebrate, when to meet, 
whom to honor, or how to distinguish 
the two voyages. 

The main facts to be kept in mind 
are that John Cabot was a Genoese, 
and his wife a Venetian. They lived 
in Venice many years, and had three 


\F HENRY VII. 


After the engraving by J. K. Sherwin, 


1788, from the 


original in the Royal 


Collection, Kensington. 


11. La Cosa’s celebrated chart of 
1500. 

12. The mappemonde of 1544, at- 
tributed to Sebastian Cabot. 

These are substantially all the con- 
temporary documents thus far 
brought to light. They have cleared 
away many doubts and established a 
few very important facts which the 
writers of our time have eagerly im- 
proved. It was fortunate, indeed, 


sons. He made voyages to Mecca, 
Portugal and Spain. About 1490 he 
settled in England with his family, 
and was known as an experienced sea- 
man. For several years he enter- 
tained the idea of crossing the ocean. 
Under royal authority he commanded 
the Matthew, sailing from Bristol 
early in May, 1497, with a crew of 
eighteen men, nearly all of whom 
were Englishmen. 
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John Cabot landed on 
the North American shore 
in June, 1497, and planted 
there the banner of St. 
George and the winged 
lion of St. Mark. He 
coasted for several days, 
finding “an excellent and 
temperate climate,” and 
making no mention of ice. 
He saw no human beings 
on that voyage, but found 
signs of occupation in 
felled trees, snares for 
game and a bone needle 
for making nets, which he 
brought back for the king 
He was again in London 
on the tenth of August, 
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FIRST VOYAGE | 


or JOHN CABOT 
PROBABLE EXTENT 
OF DISCOVERY 
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Canadian authorities claim that 
this voyage did not include 
much of Labrador. 





having accomplished the 
whole voyage in about 
three months. 

Some of the questions 
still unanswered may also 
be stated: 

(1). When the Cabot 
family became residents of 
Bristol, and where they 
«j lived. 

= (2). As to the date of the 
landfall, whether June 24, 


___\|_ —-{SEconb VOYAGE | as is commonly believed, 
or a week or two earlier, 











or JONN CASOT. as suggested by Harrisse 
TENT al ; er 

apg (3). As to the place of 
\ SHEWN maaan! the landfall,—a question of 
the greatest interest. This 





is warmly contested, there 


This voyage included Lab- being no documentary evidence until 
rador before coasting to 9 is . 
the South. 1843, when the so-called Cabot mappe- 
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human history as the find- 
ing of this continent could 
not pass another centen- 
nial period without being 
noticed. Events of far less 
importance are being com- 
memorated every year in 
all civilized countries. The 
echoes of the Columbian 
pageants in Spain and Chi- 
cago were still in the air; 
and although British sub- 
jects have never disputed 
the just claims of the great 
admiral, they have learned 
in these latter days to rec- 
ognize the debt they owe 
to that other Genoese, who 
added more territory and 
more wealth to the crown 
of England and to the 
English-speaking race than 
any other man. 

It is interesting to notice 








Ojd fae 
Bryage 
P e 
“in 1500. 


Showing the Chapel of the Assumption on the that the first proposal for 
ridge and the Church and Gate of St. Nicho- 5 ~ ’ 
las beyond. This cut and several others are the observance of Cabot’s 
taken from the interesting brochure of Eliza- 1-ce > , z 
beth Hodges, ‘“‘The Cabots and the Discovery quadri centenary came 
of America,” London and Bristol, 1897. from Newfoundland, — 


; ; England’s oldest colony. 
monde was discovered, locating The Rev. Moses Harvev. 
the Prima ticrra vista near the 


northern part of Cape Breton. —= SSE) We 
(4). As to the statement in Pas- NO= = SSIs 

qualigo’s letter that Cabot ‘“‘coast- . 
ed 300 leagues.” FROM THIS PORT 
JOHN CABOT, 


(5). What the two islands were 
AND HIS SON 


which he saw to starboard on his 
SEBASTIAN, 























return. 
(6). When and where John 
Cabot died, and under what cir- 








cumstances. 

(7). The burial-place of either 
John or Sebastian. 

(8). Where and when Sebastian 
was born. 

(9). Whether Sebastian accom- 
panied his father on the first voy- 
age, or even on the second. 

(10). When the second expedi- 
tion returned, and what was said 
of it. 

With this revived interest in the 
study of the Cabots it was inevit- 
able that so great an event in 
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AD. 1497. 
AND DISCOVERED 
THE CONTINENT OF 
AMERICA 






































TABLET ON ST. AUGUSTINE’S BRIDGE. 


Erected in 1894. Some authorities ques- 
tion the statement that Sebastian 
participated in the voyage of 1497; 
and many believe that he was born 
in Venice. 
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the esteemed historian of that island, 
published a communication in the 
Maritime Monthly Magazine, as far 
back as 1874, advocating such a cele- 
bration; and the Royal Society of Can- 
ada must be credited with being the 
first organization to take the matter 
up energetically, guided by the en- 
thusiastic efforts of Dr. Bourinot. 
A deputation of well-known 
Canadians went to England 
in June, 1896, to recommend 
an appropriate commemora- 
tion there. They were hos- 
pitably enter- 
tained at Bristol 
at a dinner 
given by the 
Mayor and 
Mayoress, and 
the suggestion 
that some mon- 
ument to Cabot 
be erected in 
3ristol, simul- 
taneously with 
one in Canada, 
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American continent for the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

The plan of a memorial tower met 
with general favor, especially as Bris- 
tol had a magnificent site for it on 
Brandon Hill, a lofty and conspicuous 
elevation, with twenty-five acres of 
unoccupied land, considered to be 
“the finest inter-urban hill in Eng- 

land.” It has the great ad- 

vantage of being equally 

accessible to the old city and 

to the popular modern suburb 

of Clifton. The exquisite 
panoramic view 
embraces the 
English and 
Welsh hills, 
with the broad, 
sparkling waters 
of the Bristol 
Channel lying 
between, and 
the meandering 
Avon threading 
its way through 
the heart of the 


met with warm . city and then 
approval. A br disap pearing 
large committee 7 in OY under the neigh- 
was appointed ! a boring cliffs till 
to obtain an- SwWEN it hastens to 
cient docu- pre" join the great 
ments, charters, estuary at 
portraits and Avonmouth, 
other relics THE CABOT MEMORIAL TOWER, Where the new 
illustrating the BRISTOL. docks afford 
naval enterprise In Process of Construction on Brandon Hill. ample facilities 


of Bristol in the 


fifteenth and : 0 — 
sixteenth centu- the Tower will be 105 feet high. 
ries, and also to by 


globe. 
arrange for 


some worthy memorial in the form 
of a statue “of one or other of 
the Cabots,” or of a group, to be 
inaugurated on the anniversary in 
1897. At the same dinner, the 
United States Consul, L. A. Lathrop, 
Esq., expressed his hearty interest in 
the movement and only regretted that 
his own countrymen did not seem to 
recognize the full importance of the 
event which pre-empted the North 


Designed by W. S. Gough. 
The hill rises 250 feet above the river and 


octagonal spire is to be surmounted 
a winged figure standing on a 
These will be gilded. 


for the reviving 
trade of Bristol 
with Boston 
and other trans- 
atlantic ports. 
On the top of Brandon Hill there 
was once an old hermit’s cell, with 
a chapel dedicated to St. Bernard, 
who came hither with his Irish marin- 
ers after their traditional wanderings 
over the “Sea of Darkness.” The spot 
thus acquired sanctity in the eyes of all 
sailors, and it was their custom in 
Cabot’s time to visit the old shrine be- 
fore embarking on their vovage, and 
again upon their return. 


The 
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THIS TABLET IS IN HONOUR OF THE FAMOUS NAVIGATOR 


JOHN CABOT 


Who under authority of Ietters-patent of HENRY VIl directing him fo conguer 
occupyard possess for ENGLAND all lands he might find 7 whatever part of the 
world they bc sailed ina BRISTOL Ship THE MATTHEW. and first planted 
the flags of ENGLAND and VENICE on the 23." of June 1,97 on the north eastern 
seaboard of NORTH AMERICA and by his discoveries in this and the following year 
gave to ENGLAND aclaim upon the Continent which the colonizing spirit of her 
aX sors made good in later times yx 
This tablet was placed mn this hall hy the ROYAL SOCIETY of CANADA in JUNE 1897 
when the BRITISH EMPIRE was celebrating the SIXTIETH Anniversary of the 
Accession of Her Mayesty VEEN VICTORIA during whose beneficent reign the 
Dominion of CANA DA has‘extended from the shores first secn by CIBOTand Enahsh 
sasloes four hundred years before to the far Pacific coast 
His Ex 
¢ of Hawirax) Gov Gen 
His Honour MB Davy L 
of No. 
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pained sl 
BRONZE TABLET IN THE PROVINCE BUILDING AT 
HALIFAX. 


Unveiled June 24, 1897. 





The tower which is to occupy this 
commanding situation is an ornate ex- 
ample of medieval architecture, such 
as can occasionally be seen in France 
and Italy. It has continuous but- 
tresses at the angles from base to sum- 
mit. The upper story will be relieved 
by ornamental balconies. Panels are 


ferin complimented Bristol upon her 
desire to honor the man to whom 
England is indebted for two of the 
most precious jewels in her crown— 
Canada and Newfoundland. Bristol 
men were the founders of England’s 
power on the high seas. It was the 
encouragement they gave John Cabot 





provided near the base for bas-reliefs 
and inscriptions, one of which will be 
filled in by the American subscribers. 

The corner-stone was laid by the 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava with im- 
posing ceremonies on the 24th of 
June, 1897. It was fitting that this 
honorable service should be entrusted 
to a former Governor-General of 
Canada and one familiar with nautical 
achievements as the author of Letters 
from High Latitudes is known to be. 
Of course the eminent guest received 
the official presentation of the freedom 
of the city, according to the ancient 
usage. 

In opening his address Lord Duf- 


that induced Englishmen a little later 
to follow the sea as a profession. The 
speaker then dwelt upon the old be- 
liefs in the existence of mysterious 
lands, beyond the setting sun, that 
haunted the imagination of Europe so 
long. Geographical science was at a 
low ebb when the map-makers were so 
stuffed with travelers’ tales that they 
delineated chiefly a population of 
dragons, griffins, mermaids, unicorns 
and other monsters until their charts 
resembled a zoological museum. The 
Arabs preserved more correct notions, 
but they always had a horror ot the 
Western Sea and declared that any 
one attempting to invade its waters 











should be considered insane and 
should be deprived of his property and 
all civil rights. 

Cabot appeared upon the scene just 
as Bristol had been fitting out expedi- 
tions, year after year, in search of 
those elusive isles which were on all 
the maps of the time. We can imag- 
ine him setting sail that May morning 
with his crew on the Matthew, with 
its lofty poop, low waist and plunging 
bow, and “after what must have 
proved a prosperous voyage sighting 
the Cape of Bona Vista, or whatever 
point on the coast of Newfoundland, 
Labrador or Cape Breton the learned 
may determine to be his landfall.’”’ The 
results flowing from Cabot’s northern 
expedition were infinitely superior to 


those which followed the Spanish 
conquests and colonizations. The 
Spanish adventurers brought vast 


regions under the dominion of the 
Spanish crown, and for a time poured 
rivers of gold into the Spanish treas- 
ury; but they inaugurated a_ barren 
policy of cruelty, rapine and extortion, 
which led to the extinction of two in- 
teresting and original civilizations, to 
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the demoralization of the conquerors, 
and eventually to the impoverishment 
of the kingdom 


whose revenues 





had been thus % , 

-o . . c < 
artificially in- 9% : 
flated. 2 : 


On the other 
hand, John 


Newfoundland post- 
age stamps, issued at 
the time of the Cabot 
centennial. 
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Cabot, with the 
intuition of gen- 
ius, acquired 
for us a perma- 
nent footing in 
a vast territory 
peculiarly fitted for the development 
of the best forms oft human energy. 
Instead of cities, temples, palaces and 
rich cultivated lands, he found deso- 
late primeval woods, ice-bound rivers 
and a bitter climate. And yet it was 
amid such surroundings that he hit 
upon a mine of wealth richer, more 
nerennial and more stimulating than 

the El Dorados of Peru or 
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4 the ingots of Mexico. 
| Alluding to the wise col- 
| onization policy of Raleigh 
| and Bacon, Lord Dufferin 
| spoke of the “virile and 
' austere Protestant settle- 
ments of New England,” 
which carried with them 
the germs of that republi- 
can spirit which has found 
its expression in the nu- 
merous and mighty com- 
monwealths which now 
constitute the United 
States. The initial step in 
this prodigious spectacle 
of human progression was 





THE CABOT SIGNAL STATION, ST. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Designed by Bishop Howley. 
Cabot pointing to 


while in his right he holds 
bearing an electric light, 


to mariners far out at sea. 








JOHN'S, 


The central tower is 
to be adorned with a figure representing John 
a globe with his left hand, 
aloft a cross-staff 
which will be visible 


taken by John Cabot, who 
opened the door for us to 
the great continent. How 
different the moral lesson 
in the case of Columbus, 
in whose caravels “lurked 
the Inquisition, slavery, 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN PORTION OF THE (CABOT?) 
MAPPEMONDE OF 1544. 


This famous map was discovered in Bavaria in 1843 and de- 
posited in Paris. It is attributed to Sebastian Cabot, and 
bears numerous explanatory inscriptions in Spanish and 
in Latin. The words “prima tierra vista’’ are considered 
the strongest argument for locating the landfall at Cape 


Breton. 


the carnage of Cortez and Pizarro, the 
devastating policy of viceroys, and a 
permanent instability of affairs.” 
While these exercises were going 
on at Bristol, congratulatory cable 
despatches were exchanged with the 
Royal Society of Canada, whose pro- 
ceedings at Halifax were attended 
by a numerous company from differ- 
ent parts of the Dominion, together 
with invited guests representing some 
of the older universities and historical 
societies of the United States. The 
meetings continued through the 
greater part of the week, and included 
a brilliant series of festivities, notably 
those of the 22d of June in honor of 
Her Majesty’s Jubilee. The Prov- 


ince building was placed at the dis- 
posal of the Royal Society by the gov- 
ernment of Nova Scotia. 

Among the papers read before the 
historical section were three which 
deserve to be mentioned. One was 
by the Hon. John Boyd Thacher, 
Mayor of Albany, who in a_ graphic 
style portrayed the first voyage, fol- 
lowing the very meagre accounts 
which are left to us and outlining the 
probable course, which according to 
the speaker’s measurement must have 
led Cabot to a landfall far up on the 
Labrador coast. The second voyage 
was also considered. Mr. Thacher 
exhibited some interesting relics from 
his private collection. Among them 
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was a large and well preserved auto- 
graph letter of Henry VII., which we 
are permitted to reproduce, on a 
smaller scale, with this article. It is 
written not in “King’s English,” but 
in “royal” French and with slight re- 
gard to grammatical accuracy, as we 
should deem it to-day. The letter ap- 
pears from its contents to have been 
written in 1506. Philip and Joanna 
had just visited Henry at Windsor, on 
their journey to Spain to assume the 
sovereignty of Castile. Philip’s re- 
lations with Ferdinand were some- 
what strained, but this letter shows the 
warm place he had won in Henry’s 
heart. Although the document does 
not technically belong to the Cabot 
literature, it sheds light upon some 
features of the character of Cabot’s 
king, and therefore it belongs to the 
period which we are considering. For 
the convenience of readers who may 
not be conversant with paleography, 
a rendering of the letter is here given. 

Another interesting Cabot paper 
was given by Dr. S. E. Dawson of Ot- 
tawa, whose elaborate treatise on the 
subject in 1894, was printed in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, 
and received with much favor, though 
naturally with some criticism by those 
who oppose the theory of a landfall 
at Cape Breton. In fairness to his op- 
ponents, Dr. Dawson summed up the 
whole question in a clear and schol- 
arly manner, answering in detail the 
objections that had appeared from any 
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1467. 





quarter and seek- gi uf 
ing to dispel the 
traditional mis - 
conceptions which 
had so long over- 
laid the subject. 
His careful study 
of the contempo- 
rary documents 
and of topograph- 
ical and climatic 
conditions gave 
emphasis to his 
conclusions, 
which, it must be 
said, carried con- 
viction to many 
of those who 
heard him. : VA 
In all the dis- 7== ; 


i“ 





ge at a RIB OF THE WHALE 
ax, each of the in St. Mary Redcliffe 


two voyages was Church. 
considered wholly 

by itself. The old mystification which 
arose from confusing the two and 
treating them as if they were one 
has been a hard incubus to shake off 
from the public mind. Although Se- 
bastian Cabot, that “Sphinx of Amer- 
ican history,” was himself largely re- 
sponsible for this and for many other 
serious blunders, he has not been 
handled as roughly in America as he 
has by some European writers. He 
is regarded here as a man belonging 
to his time, not an “unmitigated 
charlatan,”’ but diplomatic, 
self-seeking, unfilial, treacher- 
ous and apparently sometimes 
untruthful. But all this may 
be said of the kings and cour- 
tiers and ambassadors of that 
day; and we must always re- 
member that we have no writ- 
ings extant from Sebastian 
himself about any of the mat- 
ters in controversy. If he 
were now in court, he might 
be able to justify himself on 
many points; perhaps not, but 
we may at least give him the 
benefit of the doubt. 


whose 
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The president of the Royal Society, 
Archbishop O’Brien, read an elabo- 
rate and ingenious paper, illustrated 
by diagrams, showing from the 
mappemonde that the landfall might 
have been southwest of Cape North, 
within the Gulf, and that the island of 
St. John would then have been Prince 
Edward Island. Taking up the La 
Cosa chart, he gave an explanation of 





CAPE RACE, NEWFOUNDLAND. 
From Dr. Dawson's Summary, 


the meaning cf Tanais in Soncino’s 
despatch which confirmed his position. 
He then sought to discover the scale 
of Cabot’s shore line on Cosa’s map, 
and by a skilful process of reasoning 
he obtained three-eighths of an inch to 
a degree. Thus equipped, the presi- 
cent felt authorized to claim that 
Cavo d@ Ynglaterra is Cape Chidley 
and Cavo de Jorge, Cape Race. Other 
points are identified, and the chart, he 
thinks, extends from Cape Henry to 
Hudson Straits. 

A poem on Cabot was read by Mr. 
W. Wilfred Campbell. Among the 
guests of the Royal Society the place 
of honor was justly given to the dele- 
gates from Bristol, William Robert 
Barker, J. P., and William Howell 
Davies, J. P., both being ex-Mayors 
of that city. These gentlemen were 
warmly applauded whenever they 
spoke, and by their presence and their 
enthusiastic addresses they added 
much to the dignity and significance 
of the occasion. 

The chief object of the meeting at 
Halifax was to erect in the Province 
building a large and elegant bronze 


tablet to the memory of John Cabot. 
The ceremony took place on the 24th 
of June, in the presence of a large as- 
sembly, including the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada and Lady Aberdeen, 
Lieutenant-Governor Daly of Nova 
Scotia, officers of the army and navy, 
U. S. Consul-General Ingraham, the 
Consul-General of Italy, and represen- 
tatives from various parts of the Do- 
minion and the 
United States. 

The Earl of Ab- 
erdeen unveiled the 
tablet with charac- 
teristic felicity of 
manner and of 
speech. He paid 
appropriate homage 
to the grand old 
sailor and said it 
was only after the 
labor of all these 
centuries that we 
have been able to 
understand the importance of his dis- 


covery. 
A picturesque incident occurred at 
the close of the ceremony. A group 


of Micmac Indians, men and women, 
appeared upon the scene, dressed in 
the brilliant gala costumes of their 
tribe, and came forward to present 
vifts of their own handiwork to the 
countess, who received them in a very 
spirited and gracious manner. The 
thought that these children of the for- 
est were descended from the people 
whom Cabot found on these shores 
made their appearance the occasion of 
a spontaneous and _ long-continued. 
outburst of applause. 

It will be noticed that the inscrip- 
tion on the Halifax tablet does not 
commit the Royal Society of Canada 
to any particular theory of the landfall. 
Most if not all of its members now 
accept Cape Breton island, though un- 
able as yet to agree upon the exact 
spot; but in common with all other 
scholars they allow that, wherever 
Cabot may have first sighted iand, he 
certainly visited Newfoundland and 
explored much of its coast. The res- 
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idents of that oldest of England's 
colonies are justified in making much 
of their inheritance in the name and 
fame of the great discoverer of the 
North. Some of their writers, like 
Dr. Harvey, accept the Cape Breton 
hypothesis. Others, like Judge 
Prowse and Bishop Howley, hold 
tenaciously to Bona Vista or Cape St. 
John. The debate is likely to be 
continued, if for no other reason, 
out of local pride. But no one will 
grudge the plucky Newfoundlanders 
their right to appropriate as much of 
Cabot as they please. If the latest 
learning does not sustain their cher- 
ished traditions, they may say in reply 
that they are still prepared to argue 
the case. They may affirm that they 
do not accept the Mappemonde be- 
cause it rudely disturbs the belief of 
ages; and as for the Cosa chart, it is 
a mere crude sketch and may be made 
to prove anything. It is based, they 
claim, on very imperfect information, 
obtained perhaps from some sailor 
carrying fish from Bristol to Malaga. 

Meanwhile Newfoundland makes no 
mistake when it celebrates the arrival 
of the good ship Matthew, that noble 
forerunner of the fleets that have 
since sought her harbors and drawn 
untold wealth from her Banks. It 
was a brilliant scene, witnessed last 
June in the enterprising city of St. 
John’s, when the gathering proces- 
sions of official dignitaries, military 
and naval officers, clergy, merchants, 
civic bodies, industrial clubs, temper- 
ange and Masonic orders, school chil- 
dren, fire brigades, united fishermen 
and other organizations were wending 
their way, with music and banners, 
through the decorated streets to the 
broad carriage-road leading to Signal 
Hill. This is the summit of a moun- 
tain ridge twice as high as Brandon 
Hill at Bristol. It rises sharply on the 
northern side of the entrance to St. 
John’s harbor, and is said to be the 
most conspicuous landmark in any 
city in America. 

Here in the presence of thousands 
of citizens was laid with due formali- 


ties the corner-stone of the Cabot Sig- 
nal Tower, a massive structure to be 
built of rock quarried on the spot. 
There are two veins, purple and blue, 
which will be used alternately. The 
square, two-story central hall is 
flanked by square, castellated towers, 
one for a signal station and the other 
for an observatory. The lower story 
is to have thick battering walls, the 
roof will be battlemented, and the 
flanking towers armed with bastion 
lookouts. The pedestal tower sug- 
gests the Palazzo Vecchio at Flor- 
ence. Signal Hill was formerly 
imperial property and was occupied 
by a garrison. The old block-house 
may still be seen. The time is still 
given to the city by the firing of a gun 
here at noonday—the only specimen 
left of the many saucy muzzles with 
which the hill once bristled. The 
presence of several warships in the 
harbor bearing the British, French 
and United States flags, and decked 
in the fullest holiday bunting, added 
much to the gala character of the day. 
The following dedicatory inscrip- 
tion was placed in the foundation 
stone: 
Ad 
Duorum insignium facinorum 
Famam Posteris in evum tradendam 
Quod 
Hodie eximia Nostra Regina Victoria 
Duodecim Regni lustra expleverit 
Singulorum descessorum in solio annos an- 
tecellens : 
Rerumque publicarum sapientissimam 
moderatricem 
Et mundo jam coduco Virtutum omnium 
muliebrum 
Exemplar se prebuerit 
Quodque 
Quadringintis abhinc annis 
Inclytus ille Nauta Johannes Cabotus 
Fragili rate perfida rumpens freta 
Et post ancipites dubiosque per aquora 
cursus 
Hisce nostris oris primum applicuit 
Novumque dedit Britannie Mundum 
Future Imperii amplitudinis copizque 
fontem 
Nos 
Incole hujus Terre Nove. Insule 
Monumentum hoc . 
Quod una vel patrie amorem vel fideli- 
tatem sé 
Nostram in Reginam exploratissimam 
declarabit 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTER OF HENRY VII. 


(From the original in ‘tthe possession of an. John Boyd 
Thacher of Albany.) Written at Richmond, 23 July [1506], -- 
dressed, ‘‘A mon bon fils le Roy de Castille.”’ this, was shilip 
of Bur gundy, who married Joanna of Castile, and became the 
fa ther of Charles V. Henr y and Philip were intimate friends, 

and called one another father and son. 
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LETTER OF HENRY VII. TO PHILIP OF BURGUNDY 
KING OF CASTILE. [1506.] 


Mon bon filz | a vous de fort bon cueur Je me Reco 
mande | Jay Receu voz lettres escv?ptes de vosfre 

main a buenavente [Benavente] du dernier de Juny et par 
quelles mespriment | par le double du dernier trai 

ctie fait entre vous | et le Roy vos¢re beaupere 

J entend de vostre bonne umoy [umor] et concorde | de 
quoy veritablemevt suys tresioreulx | et me 

semble que voz amiz vse de tresgrande prudence 

Et / apparcoiz bien qwe ledic¢ traictie est grandement 

a vostre honneur et louenge | esperant qve beau 

cop de meilleurs choses sen ensuyueront en 

ladéctueuir | Et Je suys tres grandement console de 

veoir que par vostre sceur et bonne discression vous 

auez mis voz affaires depavdela en bonne paci 

fficaczon 





au gre et contentemevt du Roy vosfre 

dit beaupere | et de touz les grands princes et 
aultres voz subiectz depardela | et en les bien 
traictant | ce vous donnera toujiovrs occasion 

de longuement pvosperer | et de bien en quoy 
myeulx contynuer | ce qve de ma part je de 

sire singulierement || Je vows ay advertez par aultves 
mes bref de la regéstve qué ma fait naymes vosfre 
lieuctenan¢ generall powr voz affaires depardeza 

et les choses qve luy ay offert faire en vos¢re absence 
powr vows complaire et faire plaisir | come a mon 
bon et cordial filz | Et a tant vows diz adieu que 
mon bon filz vous domt ce quve vosfre cueur desire 

A Richemont | le xxiii jowvz de Jullet de la main 

de vostre bon frere cousin et bon pere 

HENRY REX. 


TRANSLATION. 


My good son. With a good heart I recommend myself to you. I have received your letters written in your 
hand at Benavente of the last of June by which they explain to me in double about the last treaty made between 
you and the king your father-in-law. I hear of your good feeling and concord for which I am very happy, and 
it seems to me that your friends use great prudence and I also perceive that the said treaty is greatly to your 
honor and praise hoping that many better things will follow in the same direction. And I am very greatly 
consoled to see that by your sure and good discretion you have put your affairs there in good peace to the satis- 
faction and contentment of the king, your said father-in-law and of all the great princes and pe oro your subjects 
there and in treating them well that will give you always occasion long to prosper and what is better continuously 
which for my part I desire singularly. I have advised you by others of my briefs from the registrar who has 
named me your lieutenant general for your affairs here, and the things that may offer themselves to be done 
in your absence to oblige you and give you pleasure as to my good and cordial son. And now adieu. May my 
good son give you what your heart desires. 

At Richmond the 23d day of July by the hand of your good brother cousin and good father. 

HENRY REX. 
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Intrepidis nostris piscatoribus in maris 
fluctibus periclitantibus 
in perpetuam exstabit 
Magna civium sodalitatum, procerumque 
comitante caterva 
plaudentes exstruximus 


Hic primarius ejusdem lapis solide firmi- 
terque posuit 
Illustrissimus vir Dominus Michael 
Franciscus Howley 
Episcopus Sancti Johannis Civis 
Terre Nove 
Generosus 
Hac Die XXII Junii anno salutis 
MDCCCXCVII 


Domine salvam fac Reginam 


The principal addresses made on this 
occasion were by His Excellency the 
Governor, Bishop M. F. Howley and 
the Rev. Moses Harvey, LL. D. One 
of the best poems of the Cabot centen- 
ary was written by Sir Robert Thor- 
burn of St. John’s. The Newfound- 
land government issued a series of 
beautiful postage stamps _ illustrating 
Cabot, the Queen’s Jubilee and the re- 
sources and sports of the island, such 
as fishing, sealing, mining, logging, 
caribou and ptarmigan hunting and 
views of scenery. 

If the Eskimos, of whom Lieuten- 
ant Peary has been telling us so 
much lately, had only attained a 
higher degree of civilization, they 
would no doubt be on hand in 
these days ready to prove their 
claims, and to set up a memorial to 
Cabot on their rock-bound coast, 
somewhere near latitude 60 degrees. 
They have not yet been heard from 
in connection with the celebrations of 
last summer. But their cause is not 
left without a champion, and that, too, 
one of knightly plume in the contest— 
even the foremost scholar in Cabotian 
research, to whom all other writers are 
confessedly indebted, whether they 
accept all his conclusions or not. The 
name of Harrisse carries great weight, 
but as his Labrador theory is drawn 
from statements which are capable of 
other interpretations without violat- 
ing the local conditions of the prob- 
lem he is not generally followed by 
our western writers, who find his po- 
sition in this matter untenable. 
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It should be said that the Maine 
Historical Society observed the Cabot 
festival, at its meeting in Brunswick, 
by a series of valuable papers, cover- 
ing the main aspects of the subject, 
read by the president, Hon. J. P. Bax- 
ter, and several other members of the 
society. 

This paper would not be complete 
without a reference to the fine Cabot 
group exhibited last summer at the 
New Gallery, London, by John Cas- 
sidy, of the Manchester Academy of 
Fine Arts. This young Irish artist 
has received many proofs of his talent 
in the shape of prizes and medals and 
high commendation from the critics. 
His orders for statues have followed 
in rapid succession, and he has just 
executed one of the Queen in colossal 
size for the city of Belfast. This 
group of the Cabots will bear close 
inspection, and it is sure to increase 
the fame of the artist. So far as is 
known, this is the first attempt to rep- 
resent either of the Cabots in the 
plastic art. One could wish that it 
might find its way to this country. It 
would be a great acquisition for any 
of our museums, libraries or clubs. 

The festive celebrations of last sum- 
mer were not expected to add original 
materials to Cabotian literature. Such 
materials were brought to light a few 
years ago, and have been already de- 
scribed in this article. But the cele- 
brations have done much in calling 
attention to the results of the latest 
scholarship, and in restating both the 
facts and the theories. The occasion 
has also brought out a few new books, 
like those of Weare and Beazley. 

The year has indeed given us one 
ancient record relating to Cabot from 
a contemporary roll hitherto unknown. 
It was found early in 1897 by Mr. 
Scott of the British Museum, whose 
researches in the Westminster Chap- 
ter House muniments were rewarded 
by the discovery of the following item 
referring to the pension money col- 
lected for John Cabot: 

(No. 12,243) endorsed, “Brystolle, 
the Accompts of the Custymers.” En- 
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try No. 2. “Bristolle Arthurus Kemys 
and Ricardus A. Meryk Collectors 
Custumarum et Subsidiorum Regis 
ibidem a festo Sancti Michaelis Arch- 
angeli anno tredecimo Regis nunc 
usque idem festum Sancti Michaelis 
tunc proximo sequens reddunt com- 
putum de £1,126 7s. 10d. Etiam in 
thesauro in una tallia pro Johanne 
Caboot £20.” 

The name of Cabot has had a 
variety of spellings. The writer has 
encountered no less than sixteen dif- 
ferent ways, some of which would 
hardly suggest the great navigator at 
all. There is no known connection 
between these Italian Cabots and the 
Huguenot Cabots of the Channel 
Islands. The representatives of the 
name in this country are descended 
from the latter. 


In conclusion, a caveat must be en- 
tered against the error contained in 
the mappemonde which gives 1494 as 
the date of Cabot’s discovery. The 
origin of this blunder has been suffi- 
ciently explained; but respectable 
authors like Tarducci, H. D. Traill in 
Social England, vol. II., and Sir Wal- 
ter Besant in The Rise of the Empire, 
1897, pay no regard to it. The simple 
explanation is that some copyist in 
transcribing MCCCCXCVII. did not 
properly join the lines of the letter V, 
making them appear to be II. This 
would give XCIIII. But the date of 
the Letters Patent should put the mat- 
ter beyond dispute. 

Sir Robert Thorburn, in his tribute 
to Cabot, pays the following compli- 
ment to his neighbors of the United 
States: 


“Adown the mighty ages as we scan 

The list of England’s heroes, in the van 

Of honored names, Cabot will hold a place 

Among the benefactors of the race 

Whose flag to-day o’ershadows every sea, 

Teaching the world the ‘birth-right of the free.’ 
* * * * * * * 


And did Columbia, our fair sister, too 
Her virgin beauty spread before his view, 


She who, what time her starry banners wave, 

1 Leads forth the sons of ‘Pilgrim Fathers’ brave, 
O Cabot! own their common ancestry, 

a Sons of our England! brothers of our race! 

God bless and prosper ye with every grace, 

Be ye the monument to Cabot’s name 

a \nd write his record on a scroll of fame.” 
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A MISTAKEN PERSPECTIVE. 


By Pitts Duffield. 


fFOLONEL MOWBRAY 
drew back comfortably from 
his breakfast table, took a 
handsome leather case from 
his inner pocket, and lighted 
a plump cigar. For a moment he 
watched the first little volumes of 
smoke as they were wafted through 
the opened bay windows, vanishing 
over the green strips of the Wash- 
ington parkway, and then he turned 
leisurely to the packet of letters 
at his elbow. McDougal, his sec- 
retary, during the Colonel’s absence 
in New York, had got tenants into 
one or two of his unoccupied houses, 
—and Colonel Mowbray always 
found time to revise such matters 
carefully himself. As he grew older, 
he sometimes said to himself, his rent- 
als meant more and more to him prac- 
tically and spiritually. They took the 
place literally of a business, and they 
took the place figuratively of a good 
deal that the Colonel never definitely 
phrased. With their pages of rulings 
in red and blue, their rows of neat 
figures, their processions of dates, the 
big folios and ledgers of his private 
office, the visible signs of his rentals, 
seemed his tools and materials. He 
rubbed his hands over them some- 
times with something of the pleasure 
of the conscientious artisan handling 
his work, and marshalled their dates 
and figures in his mind with the im- 
portance of a general or the conductor 
of a great business. They had their 
little problems, albeit largely of the 
Colonel’s own making, which served 
as vents for the fussiness of one not 
pressingly a man of affairs, —as, for 
instance, that such and such rentals 
should never be diverted from serving 
such and such purposes; and though 
they rarely, unlike his hobbies, of 
which Colonel Mowbray had a certain 
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number, formed the subject of his con- 
versation, they were none the less real 
in his mind. They gave him some- 
thing of the comfort of the miser with 
the mild abstractions of the philoso- 
pher. 

Colonel Mowbray sorted his letters 
deliberately, fingering this one inside 
and out, and marking that to be 
looked at again. This one was good 
security, and that one would bear in- 
quiring into. Some of them he 
checked as satisfactory and put in a 
little pile by themselves. Each envel- 
ope he marked with a small gold lead 
pencil which he carried attached to 
his watch-chain; and soon, working 
deftly and decisively, he had sifted the 
greater part of the batch. 

It happened, as in every fortnight 
or three weeks it happened, that one 
of these morning letters was large and 
square and purple, and besides being 
gummed carefully, was stamped with 
an ornate seal. Colonel Mowbray 
smiled as he recognized the handwrit- 
ing and trappings of his son Allen. 
He held the envelope between his 
thumb and finger a little longer than 
he held the others before he proceeded 
to open it. Cambridge, he noted, had 
now become a branch of the Boston 
postoffice; presumably the administra- 
tion was economizing,— very prop- 
erly. Allen’s letter, which was this 
morning more than ordinarily bulky 
for Allen, contained a very brief note 
embedded in bills, which the Colonel 
examined attentively, puckering his 
lips with an inward whistle and beating 
a little tattoo on the arm of his chair. 

“Well, it’s hardly excessive,” he 
concluded when he had looked it over 
once or twice; “hardly excessive — 
legitimate expenses mostly, it seems to 
be.” Eight dollars a week, to be sure, 
was more than he had himself paid for 
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board at the small “University” where 
he had been an undergraduate; but at 
the famous seat of learning which he 
had charged with the education of his 
son, living was, of course, more costly. 
“Not over excessive, certainly,” he re- 
peated; “and a lad in college must not 
be stinted on cigars and tobacco. 
Allen’s rooms are handsome; and he 
is obliged to have a certain amount 
of company.” It should not be said 
that Colonel Mowbray’s parsimony 
operated in any way against the social 
advantages of his son in college. 
That was one of Colonel Mowbray’s 
hobbies, the social advantages of his 
son in college, as opposed to the less 
concrete satisfactions of his rent roll. 
Whatever the phrase may have meant 
to Colonel Mowbray, the social ad- 
vantages of the youngster in Cam- 
bridge formed a staple topic of his re- 
flections and also of his conversation. 
To Allen himself he would often hold 
forth on the subject; for, thanks to his 
attentions to these matters, he flat- 
tered himself, his comprehension of 
that land of perpetual youth, the 
undergraduate world, was better than 
that of most men of his years. “Three 
kinds of undergraduates exist,” he 
would declaim across the breakfast 
table when Allen was at home: “the 
poor devils who slave to pay their way 
through, the men who by virtue of 
wealth or family or their own intrinsic 
abilities” — the Colonel had a gift for 
phrases — “took a real position in the 
undergraduate world, and the great 
body of the lukewarms, uninteresting, 
and therefore unimportant.” Colonel 
Mowbray’s son, thanks to his father’s 
attentions, should belong unequivo- 
cally to the second of these. The 
course of the young man in Cambridge 
had from the start a peculiar interest 
for the father’s mind. If Colonel 
Mowbray had his hobbies, could it not 
be said that Allen was now sent into 
the hostile territory of the Yankees? 
It was one of Colonel Mowbray’s hob- 
bies. for instance, that the territory of 
the Yankees was hostile, and that by 
some obscure process of Allen’s doing 


well on this adverse ground the vague 
bitternesses and snubs of another gen- 
eration were in some obscure way to be 
avenged. Against the fair New Eng- 
land girl, Allen’s mother, who, in her 
transplanting, had lived as she had 
died, passive and patient, Colonel 
Mowbray, after all these years, had no 
bitternesses; nor, after all these years, 
against that other daughter of New 
England, the Sylvia of the young 
Western collegian’s first love and of 
another’s winning. He had their 
daguerreotypes somewhere in his fine 
new house, where the dust by this time 
had pretty well settled on them, as on 
the bitternesses and snubs of those 
younger days; and only occasionally, 
when the Colonel bestrode his hob- 
bies too violently, was there a disturb- 
ance of the air. On these occasions he 
would usually blow the disturbance 
off with puffs of mild rhodomontade, 
or perhaps take down from his shelves 
a certain volume which some one had 
once written to show how much in our 
national life was not attributable to the 
Puritan influence, which the Colonel 
had subscribed to at the time with con- 
siderable satisfaction. 

“Allen shall not, at any rate, be 
hampered by _ insufficient pocket- 
money,” he concluded, as he fell to 
making calculations of certain rents. 
He plied the little gold pencil dili- 
gently again, and from time to time 
drew figures on the backs of the en- 
velopes he was opening. One envel- 
ope presently made him pause, and the 
gold pencil fell into a fold of his com- 
fortable waistcoat. A certain kind of 
letter from tenants he scented from 
afar as embodying complaints or mak- 
ing demands upon his sympathies. 
Here was a little note addressed to 
him in the third person. Would Col- 
onel Mowbray please call at such and 
such a number F street with regard 
to a little matter of business, and 
oblige Mrs. Sylvia Pratt? Colonel 
Mowbray blinked. “Sylvia Pratt!” he 
ejaculated softly, regarding the letter 
with the look of one who says: “Well, 
a curious coincidence, to be sure!” 
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Pratt, of course, was the name of 
the woman McDougal had got into F 
street during the Colonel’s absence in 
New York,—into one of the very 
houses, by the way, from which Allen’s 
allowance was drawn. Colonel Mow- 
bray had not seen her, though he usu- 
ally liked to have his own personal 
impressions of his tenants. But Syl- 
via Pratt! — this was that other name 
out of that other period of his life, like 
a whiff out of the gymnasium after 
one has grown old and stiff. Ugh! 
how well he remembered the big Yan- 
kee Pratt who had come between 
them! This thought was unpleasant; 
the rest was a coincidence in names — 
the Colonel floated comfortably out of 
these shallows; was an interesting con- 
tingency in the rent roll of a man who 
was now forty-five and phlegmatic. 
He glanced out of the window. It 
was a fine day; he would walk to F 
street. He put on his broad-brimmed 
felt hat, with the cord and tassel round 
it, and walked out upon his front door- 
step. The driver of a cab made as if 
he would stop for him, but the Colonel 
shook his head and stepped down the 
street, lightly swinging his cane. 





Il. 


Mrs. Pratt had set up a small mil- 
linery shop in the little frame house in 
F street. The lawn was neatly kept 
before it, and in the front windows 
could be seen several bonnets perch- 
ing on upright poles of black walnut. 
Next door, where, on the other side 
from the Colonel’s row, the titles were 
more dubious than his, an overflowing 
darkey home squatted close upon the 
ground, and an indefinite number of 
pickaninnies skipped rope in the 
fenceless front yard. 

Two sewing women retreated softly 
as Colonel Mowbray stepped into Mrs. 
Pratt’s parlor, if such it might be 
called. Mrs. Pratt laid down an im- 
possibly shaped straw hat and rose to 
greet him, advancing her hand angu- 
larly. She was a small, spare woman, 
with thin hair of the neutral tint that 
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red takes on when it turns to gray. 
There was a slightly questioning look 
in her eyes, but her mouth was immo- 
bile as she placed a chair for her visitor 
and said, “How do you do?” 

This much Colonel Mowbray might 
have discerned in the bad light as he 
took his seat and proceeded to reply 
that he hoped Mrs. Pratt found her- 
self as well as he invariably was. Mrs. 
Pratt, for her part, taking the initia- 
tive of the interview, began at once in 
an even tone, though with some hesi- 
tation: 

“I dare say, Colonel Mowbray 
thinks it strange of me to have solic- 
ited an interview of this sort, under 
the circumstances. But the fact is, | 
am doing somewhat more this year 
than I have done in other years. There 
are more demands on my — purse.” 
She took up the hat a moment, and 
laid it down again. “What I wished 
to say to Colonel Mowbray was that, 
in my opinion, at any rate, the rent for 
this house, in these times, I did think 
rather high,” she finished hardily. 

Colonel Mowbray had got seated 
comfortably. “I beg your pardon,” 
he said, looking up. 

Mrs. Pratt raised her voice and be- 
gan again with increased distinctness. 
“T dare say Colonel Mowbray thinks 
it strange,” she started; then she 
stepped quickly to the window among 
the bonnets, threw up the shade with 
a snap, and turned her face a little 
toward her landlord. 

“Good gracious!” cried Colonel 
Mowbray, “it is Sylvia Thayer!” 

In the instant that the little woman 
in gray had thrown up the window 
shade there it all came over him. Why 
had not McDougal been more ex- 
plicit? It was not a coincidence, of 
course. Pratt was the name she had 
taken instead of Mowbray that score 
of years ago. For a moment he was 
uncertain whether he had not thought 
it might have been Platt, or Prynn, — 
Platt, or Prynn, or Pratt. Pratt was 
dead, probably. No, Pratt would not 
die, though he might have run awav. 
Pratt was a Yankee. 
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Thus Colonel Mowbray in the first 
sensation of nervousness. He and his 
rent roll did not often come upon con- 
tingencies more stirring. The com- 
parison between the fortunes of the 
woman who was Pratt’s wife, or his 
widow, or grass widow, and the for- 
tunes which that woman might have 
enjoyed as the wife of the man from 
whom Pratt had won her, gave Col- 
onel Mowbray the immediate advan- 
tage. Sylvia Thayer was his tenant. 
Colonel Mowbray felt comfortably dis- 
posed to feel sorry for the little woman 
who sat before him asking to have her 
rent reduced. 

“It’s very unbusinesslike, I sup- 
pose,” said Mrs. Pratt. She sat in a 
low rocking chair, in which she began 
to rock nervously from time to time, 
and then check herself quickly. She 
went on. There was one thing she 
wanted evidently, and one thing she 
wanted it for, some one increase 
of expenditure. Colonel Mowbray 
divined so much while she talked. At 
the same time he had begun to make 
generalizations about a man’s capacity 
for forgetting. Some men, he reck- 
oned swiftly, keep a sentimental secret 
close till they starve it out; some 
humor it and grow morbid; the most 
let it die a natural death and leave 
them healthier, if a bit more savage 
thenceforth in their relations toward 
women. Whatever Sylvia Thayer had 
been, Sylvia Pratt had grown deuced 
unattractive. He did feel a little sorry 
for her, — so he concluded. 

Colonel Mowbray thought he would 
suspend any decision about the rent; 
he would not make any immediate 
trouble about it. He even went so far 
as to say this much, and was rewarded 
with a faint gleam of satisfaction in 
the little Yankee woman’s eyes; his 
gallantry would not be unappreciated. 
The Colonel gave her credit also for 
the fact that she had made no show 
of harking back to their old relation. 
That was a dead issue, they both knew, 
though there might be a new one, the 
Colonel thought, as he looked benevo- 
lently toward her as toward one for 


whom one is inclined to do favors. 
After all, it was better to have her at 
a moderate rental than nobody at all; 
a vacant house made a difference in a 
man’s income. Allen’s allowance, too, 
by established habit in those rent rolls 
and the niches of the Colonel’s brain, 
had always been drawn from these F 
street properties. Then there was 
something plucky about her, which 
appealed to him. She was plucky, he 
thought patronizingly. He found him- 
self dwelling, even after their interview 
was over, upon the way she had 
spoken about her son, whose photo- 
graph leaned against a cheap yellow 
vase on the mantelpiece. 

“Yes, her only son.” 

“A college man?” the Colonel had 
ventured. 

“I am putting him through Har- 
vard,” said Mrs. Pratt simply, placing 
the picture on the mantel from which 
she had taken it, with a little gesture 
that spoke more than words. 

“Yes, there was something plucky 
about her,” Colonel Mowbray mused, 


as he made his way through the 


schools of pickaninnies on the side- 
walk and set sail in the direction of 
his club. Egad, he hoped the young 
Yankee in college appreciated it! It 
was a very fine instance indeed of the 
American woman’s pluck. The Amer- 
ican woman, after all, was the finest 
and pluckiest of women. The Yankee 
woman? Colonel Mowbray might 
have his hobbies; he hoped he was 
fair-minded enough to recognize ex- 
ceptions. He was all the more loud 
and scrupulous in his recognition of 
exceptions. 

Allen’s case must be very different, 
too, from that of this young scion of 
the Pratt stock. His mind reverted 
to its familiar series of images, against 
the background of his rent rolls, — the 
Mowbray glass and china, the por- 
traits at Penn Yan; and this time were 
added the homely bonnets in Mrs. 
Pratt’s front windows. Poor little 
devil! he thought. And this was the 
new issue, an issue between Allen, the 
son of Colonel Mowbray of Washing- 
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ton, and this other son of Pratt and 
the little back street milliner. 

So Colonel Mowbray, for his part, 
at the end of this unusual interview, 
ordered whiskey and Apollinaris at 
the club, and thought of the bonnets in 
Mrs. Pratt’s windows, and smiled a lit- 
tle as he speculated how this new issue 
must inevitably come out. “If there 
were any Mowbray women,” he com- 
mented, as he sipped his whiskey, “by 
Jove, they should have their bonnets 
off those very walnut poles!” 

There were no Mowbray women. 
But an idea occurred at that moment 
to Colonel Mowbray. He rose and 
walked alertly to the seclusion of the 
reading room. The Colonel had a 
punctilious memory for addresses. 
Mrs. Pratt’s address was fresh in his 
mind. Also, after he had held the end 
of his pen-holder a moment against 
his forehead, he remembered the ad- 
dress of Cerise Dresser. Cerise, not- 
withstanding certain expostulations, 
had gone on the road a month or two 
that winter. But there was the flat in 
New York, — “74 East Twenty — or 
was it West? — 76, to be sure. Cerise 
was always good-natured.” The Col- 
onel sealed his envelope and went to 
lunch presently with an air of satis- 
faction. 

Mrs. Pratt, for her part, after this 
unusual interview, looked out of her 
windows at Colonel Mowbray’s re- 
treating figure. Then she looked at 
the photograph of her son, which she 
had taken once more from the mantel- 
piece. For a moment she thought 
Colonel Mowbray looked back, and 
she put the picture quickly behind her 
with the impulsive gesture of a mother 
who hides her child’s head in her 
skirts. 


III. 


Colonel Mowbray promised himself 
much pleasure from his visit to Allen 
before the final examinations. He 
was pleased, to begin with, that Allen, 
albeit in a letter for funds, had taken 
the pains to invite him. Allen had 
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engaged these pleasant rooms for him 
at this hotel, and was coming to dine 
with him this evening. Colonel Mow- 
bray chose his cravat on this occa- 
sion with especial care. He would not 
wear too sober hues, and he would not 
affect the unduly youthful; he flattered 
himself on his discrimination in these 
matters. There was a story some- 
where, he remembered, in Thackeray, 
whom he used to read, of a devoted 
father who comes back to his son in 
London after many years and finds 
himself hopelessly out of date. Far 
from being a pathetic old fellow like 
that, Colonel Mowbray retained the 
consciousness strong within him that 
he was an actual influence for Allen’s 
social good or evil. Allen was in his 
sophomore year, a crucial time. Col- 
onel Mowbray would look over the 
ground, he told himself, regretting the 
circumstances that had prevented his 
coming on during Allen’s freshman 
year. He thought of the Penn Yan 
portraits again as he looked across the 
narrow street into the slate-flecked 
graveyard, and with irrelevant compla- 
cency was remembering that some of 
Allen’s kin were among that dust, 
when Allen knocked at the door. The 
Colonel stipulated that they should 
dine in some place where they might 
smoke, and his visit began auspi- 
ciously. After dinner they went to the 
theatre, though the Colonel, for the 
first evening, might have preferred a 
quiet chat at one of the clubs, since he 
knew of there being undergraduate 
clubs at Cambridge. This, by the 
way, was a little matter he must in- 
quire into further. After the theatre 
they refreshed themselves with a bot- 
tle of sauterne and a broiled live lob- 
ster. Allen had led the way to a 
much decorated café, and, stopping at 
the cashier’s desk, himself carefully 
chose the cigars. An elderly waiter, 
with an intimation of acquaintance- 
ship in his glance at Allen, put them 
in their chairs, and Allen, as he leaned 
back opposite his father, had the con- 
tented look of an habitué. He talked 
copiously, warming his father’s heart; 
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and the Colonel, as he looked at his 
son and heir, felt himself radiantly 
affable. He commended Allen’s 
choice of cigars, which he was paying 
for; had.a compliment for his tailor, 
and inquired particularly the name of 
his shirt maker. It was a fine thing, 
the Colonel would have said, to find 
himself so en rapport with his sopho- 
more son. 

At some of the other tables the Col- 
onel noticed other men from Cam- 
bridge, who had dropped in after the 
theatre. The Colonel had already be- 
gun to practice his sagacious system 
of mental note-taking, and these men, 
he noted, were to be told by their gen- 
eral well groomed appearance and 
their pleasant look of youth. A little 
behind Allen was an especially pleas- 
ant group, upon whom the Colonel 
beamed mildly from time to time. 
They were not smoking, though most 
of them had mugs of aleat their elbow. 
One big fellow, with sandy hair and a 
ruddy complexion and a very quiet 
manner, seemed to have particular at- 
tention from the others, when at in- 
tervals he spoke a few words. His 
face looked familiar, Colonel Mow- 
bray thought. These fellows all, for 
that matter, seemed to be of the nicer 
sort. Did Allen know them? he ven- 
tured presently. Allen managed a 
glance over his shoulder, and then 
fixed his eyes on some people in a dif- 
ferent part of the room, as if he were 
speaking of them and not of his fellow 
collegians. 

“Yes,” he said a little consciously. 
“That big fellow is named Pratt. He 
plays first base on the nine. He’s one 
of the best half-backs in college, too. 
The fellow with black hair rows bow 
on our class crew. I know him pretty 
well. That is to say,” he added, as if 
correcting himself, “I know him pretty 
well. We always bow to each other.” 
His father twisted his wine glass and 
looked more inquiries. “Of course,” 
said Allen, “you know Harvard is a 
pretty big place,”— and while his 
father looked at him uncertainly he 
peered into a claw of his lobster. 
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“Why, there is Howard Pratt!” sud- 
denly cried a voice behind Colonel 
Mowbray; and three or four fellows 
presently came hurrying over the 
paved floor to the table at Allen’s 
back, where the first group sat. One 
after another they shook hands to- 
gether, light-hearted and eager, — but 
always with the big, quiet fellow first. 
They seemed to be exchanging greet- 
ings and remarks of the nature of con- 
gratulations, as the Colonel would 
have phrased it, and they all looked a 
bit conscious, too, as Allen looked just 
now, though with a difference some- 
how. This odd little air of diffidence 
Colonel Mowbray made a mental note 
of, as being perhaps a characteristic 
aspect. He glanced at Allen specula- 
tively, but made no oral comment. The 
meat had been well picked from 
Allen’s lobster, but as these light- 
hearted fellows grouped themselves 
in their friendly circle, Allen was still 
peering intently into his empty claw. 

The Colonel’s impressions were still 
dubious when, an afternoon or two 
later, a dumb-looking elevator boy 
landed him on the third floor of Ware 
Hall. He was not sure by this time 
whether his visit to Cambridge was 
proving itself thoroughly enjoyable; 
but he was all the more careful to pre- 
sent an affable front. He was affable 
even to the elevator boy. 

“An untoward luxury, to be sure!” 
he said pleasantly, “an elevator in a 
college dormitory!” —to which the 
elevator boy responded with a blank 
stare. “Third door on your left,” he 
chanted, and descended deliberately in 
his cage. 

Colonel Mowbray found his son 
making tea on a graceful alcohol 
lamp. A visitor rose from the divan 
near the window, and Colonel Mow- 
bray looked pleasantly on them both 
as he said: “Most luxurious, to be 
sure!” 

The visitor’s name was Maynard. 
He dressed well and seemed fond of 
Allen. It occurred to Colonel Mow- 
bray at once that he was quite unlike 
those nice looking fellows in the café 
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the other night; but his address was 
of such assurance that the Colonel 
durst not make the comparison invidi- 
ous. He wondered a little in the 
presence of this youth to find himself 
putting forward his very best manner. 
Another fellow,— Mr. Clapp, said 
Allen, — dropped in later, whose man- 
ner, like Maynard’s, was precise and 
unabashed. They all spent an hour 
or two together,— somewhat indo- 
lently, the Colonel thought. But Mr. 
Clapp had said to Mr. Maynard that 
it “would be a horrid bore to drag 
themselves over to the base ball 
game.” 

Later Allen took his father to din- 
ner at his own eating place. “We'll 
hear the Glee Club to-night in front 
of Holworthy,” he said; and his father 
acquiesced with interest; this seemed 
a better diversion than tea drinking. 
He took Allen by the arm and ad- 
mired the elm-shaded streets through 
which they passed to Allen’s eating 
place. Allen exerted himself to point 
out the buildings of interest on the 
way. His bearing toward his father 
was frank and wholesome, and _ his 
father, as he took his arm, thought he 
would defer for a time any expression 
of his views on social conduct. They 
stopped a moment to admire the 
statue of John Harvard, which the 
Colonel pronounced fine, and put his 
head on one side the better to appre- 
ciate it. 

After dinner they lighted cigars and 
strolled in the direction of the yard. 
The fellows at Allen’s table, going one 
after another, left father and son alone 
together. These mess-mates also, the 
Colonel noted, were unlike the fellows 
he had got his first pleasant impres- 
sions of in the café. Allen seemed on 
indifferent terms with them, though. 

As they drew near the vard they be- 
gan to see other groups coming from 
various directions, converging toward 
the iron and brick gateway. Their 
flannels and _ variegated hat-bands 


were agreeable spots of color, and 
their pipes glowed like little glow- 
worms in the dusk in the green yard. 
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Most of them had pipes, the Colonel 
noted with a quick perception in these 
matters. He was on the point of ask- 
ing Allen why he affected a cigar, but 
he remembered his own mistaken tile 
which a small boy had singled out 
with a horse-chestnut as they stopped 
before John Harvard, and he desisted. 
On the steps of the square brick 
building, which Allen reminded him 
was old Holworthy, the Glee Club had 
assembled and was making music for 
a highly appreciative audience. “Har- 
vard was old Harvard when Yale was 
but a pup!” they sang in jig time, and 
when they reached the harmony of the 
close, with the reedy tenors dwelling 
on their notes, there were stertorous 
cries of “More! More!” from all the 
open windows in the yard, especially 
from the upper windows, where stu- 
dent lamps were burning and fellows 
could be seen in their shirt sleeves 
leaning from their window seats. The 
glee club sang again and again 
straight through its repertory before it 
dispersed, and the audience remained 
insatiate till they recognized the strains 
of “Fair Harvard” as those of the last 
number. One song seemed much like 
another to the Colonel; but the whole 
thing was pleasant. He enjoyed what 
he called the atmosphere of it all, the 
cries of “More!” and the shifting faces 
about him. What a variety of types 
the college contained, he thought, as 
seen from the inside, —all with this 
divine look of youth! A little of the 
ecstasy of the Colonel’s own youth be- 
gan stirring in his veins, as he stood 
there by the elm in his glossy silk hat. 

From time to time groups of fel- 
lows formed and halted within hear- 
ing, and he caught snatches of their 
talk, construing them, as he reminded 
himself outsiders always did, into in- 
tegral portions of their daily life. 
Occasionally they halted for longer 
intervals, and he got scenes, as he 
said, entire. One scene, before the 
evening was over, had passed before 
him with singular distinctness. A fine 
looking lad had stood for some time 
not far from him, Tall and well built, 
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he gave you even at this little distance 
the impression of muscular force. 
Other fellows were lithe or graceful; 
others of the stocky build of the 
wrestler and the foot ball rusher; 
others vigilant and swarthy, the evolv- 
ing American type, perhaps. But this 
tall lad standing in the dark there ab- 
sorbed in the music was cast fairly in 
the heroic mould. He stood with his 
arms folded, alert and steady; around 
his waist was a shabby belt, and a 
cloth cap was shoved back from his 
smooth forehead. The Colonel gazed 
at him with the sense of pleasure one 
has in looking at a fine animal; that 
was the kind of son a man would 
like to have begotten in his prime! 
Once in a while the heroic figure 
nodded shortly as an acquaintance 
passed. Once he nodded to an ac- 
quaintance of the café of that first 
night, and the Colonel recognized him. 
“Pratt, the first baseman!” he repeated 
musingly. Then as Pratt turned a 
moment a quick likeness came over 
the fine features; it was the face he 
had seen on the mantelpiece in the 
little millinery parlors in Washington. 

“The little Yankee woman’s son!” 
cried Colonel Mowbray, standing 
quietly all the while by Allen’s side. 
“Pratt!” Ugh! the homely little name 
became once more poignant. With a 
wave of feeling it all swept over him 
now. This was the son she had borne 
that score of years ago to her heroic 
lover. For this she had given her 
youth and fragile beauty; for this also, 
he must suppose, she had let her hus- 
band go, heroic in the flesh only, and 
herself become the server of gentle- 
women. Swiftly the Colonel’s thoughts 
traveled back to the bonnets clustered 
in the little F street windows and back 
again to the stalwart baseman before 
him. The ‘baseman himself looked too 
impassive and healthy for such roman- 
tic antecedents, and the sight of him 
was somehow reassuring. In_ this 
mood the Colonel’s ears registered 
with sharp distinctness a bit of talk 
going on somewhere in the near fore- 
ground. 
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_ “Did you see the game he put up on 

Saturday?” said a voice. “Rotten!” 
“Oh, I don’t know,” came in milder 


tones. “He had no errors.” 
“Rotten! He plays for the grand- 
stand. He wouldn’t have a place on 


the team if he weren’t such an out- 
landish swipe. It’s a mystery to me 
how such men can get along here. 
You know he lets his mother work to 
put him through college.” The 
speaker had an impudent bull-dog 
pipe stuck in his mouth; but through 
his closed teeth his words were clearly 
audible to persons round about. The 
under line of his jaw reproduced that 
of his pipe exactly. Lowering his 
voice a little, but still speaking dis- 
tinctly, the malcontent went on: “She 
makes bonnets, or corsets, or some- 
thing, — for actresses. Actually! You 
know the woman who played the 
countess in “The Whirl of the 
Wicked’? Cerise Dresser, her name 
was. Don’t pretend you don’t, now. 
Well, she told me so.” The manner 
of the malcontent swaggered even 
through the darkness. Apparently 
the other fellow pretended he did not 
know or did not care. The speaker 
gave a puff at his pipe, and went on: 
“Don’t pretend you weren’t on to her 
the other day at the Brown game. I 
was, of course. What should she do 
but single Pratt out first thing, — and 
when I told her his name what do you 
suppose she said? She said his mother 
made bonnets for her. I thought I’d 
drop!— Or perhaps —” the speaker 
cocked his head with a precocious leer 
— “perhaps the woman who makes 
bonnets for him is some more interest- 
ing relation to him.” 

This was the scene. Under the 
shadow of his tree Colonel Mowbray 
felt his hand clench tightly over 
his cane. The blood mounted hotly 
in his veins. One moment he turned 
involuntarily to see if Allen had 
noticed, and he thought even Allen 
shifted from one foot to the other un- 
easily. Then in another moment he 
caught a quick flash from the corner 
of his eye, he heard a thud, and the 
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tall figure of the first baseman stood 
over another figure that lay heavily on 
the ground. In less time than it took 
him to realize what had happened, the 
men in their hitherto quiet throng fell 
back a little, or shifted their positions 
a little, and insensibly formed a pit 
about the two men in the middle. 
Further away the Glee Club had just 
ended a song; there were cries of 
“More!” again, and a spatter of ap- 
plause. This gave way curiously to 
rustlings in the outer edges of the 
crowd, as if the word passed electri- 
cally hither and thither, and presently 
in one tone and another to their com- 
panions and over their shoulders to 
indefinite neighbors behind the fellows 
were crying eagerly, “Scrap! Scrap!” 

Pratt had thrown off his jacket. 
From the open chamber windows and 
the twinkling yard lamps on brackets 
at the corners of the buildings came 
the only light,— which, against the 
dark coats of the men behind him, 
threw Pratt’s form, in his duck trou- 
sers, and his sinewy shoulders under- 
neath the light shirt into bold relief. 
He knelt with one knee on the belly of 
his slanderer, and bent his face till 
their noses almost touched. His fists 
were still clenched tightly. 

“T’ll teach you to be insulting 
again!” he hissed in his face. Then 
he stood up and strode rapidly 
through the crowd; and even in the 
dim light one could see that his face 
was as red as fire. 





IV. 


The game of base ball on Holmes 
Field next day had an added interest 
for Colonel Mowbray of Washington. 
The pretty scene itself, with the gay 
dresses of the women on the benches 
and the beautiful green reaches of the 
grounds, was enough of itself to re- 
member the occasion by, if there had 
been nothing else. Involuntarily, 
however, the Colonel’s gaze, during 
Harvard’s innings, wandered ever and 
anon to the tall figure of Sylvia Pratt’s 
son on the first base. 


A MISTAKEN PERSPECTIVE. 


It was indeed the apotheosis of Pratt. 
Pratt’s name could be heard uttered 
from one to another of the smooth 
young ushers with Jacqueminot roses 
in their button-holes, as people passed 
to their seats. Pratt’s name, as the 
game went on, sounded from time to 
time at the end of nine heavy “Rahs!” 
Pratt, in the language of the sporting 
columns which littered the window 
seats next morning, saved more than 
one point from his opponents by cap- 
turing wild throws to first. Pratt, at 
any rate, captured the spectators, and 
it is a matter of history that Pratt 
saved the game. 

It was one of those rare Harvard 
moments when the individual forgets 
himself in an absorbing greater indi- 
vidual, and commits himself unblush- 
ingly to hero worship. The hero of 
the hour was Pratt, and the convinc- 
ing occasion of his heroism was the 
second half of the final inning, when 
Harvard had lagged two runs behind 
her hereditary adversary, and already, 
though two of her men were on bases, 
two men had been put out. Some of 
the people on the benches, after the 
Harvard manner, were moving down 
the aisles; others, this time by far the 
greater number, retaining for once 
their enthusiasm to the end, remained. 
Even Allen by his father’s side was 
joining in the cheering for Pratt as he 
stepped forward to take his turn at 
the bat. The next instant, with a 
sharp crack, the ball could be seen 
flying straight toward the pretty clump 
of willows near the Law School, and 
three runners were tearing round the 
bases as fast as their stout legs could 
carry them. As Pratt, behind the two 
runners he had given such an impetus, 
came pounding over the home plate, 
puffing a little, a tumultuous shout- 
ing arose from the grand-stands, and 
people poured hither and thither over 
the field like water-flies. 

Colonel Mowbray and Allen made 
their way down slowly and then halted 
fora moment. Pratt had struggied a 
moment to get into his jacket. There 
was a quick movement in the crowd 











A MISTAKEN PERSPECTIVE. 


behind the players’ seats, and a bunch 
of red roses fell beside his feet. Some 
camp follower, picking it up, shook it 
knowingly before Pratt’s pleasant 
eyes; and in another moment, with a 
compactly moving body of his fellows, 
was helping to bear the hero of the 
hour from the field on a dozen loyal 
shoulders. It was a picture not to be 
forgotten, — Pratt’s fine young face 
as he rode aloft above the crowds. 

Colonel Mowbray and Allen fell in 
with the streams moving slowly in the 
direction of the yard. There the early 
departers from the field were leaning 
out of the windows of the dormitories. 
Some, atoning for their lack of faith 
on the field, were hanging out Har- 
vard banners; and in less time than 
one could realize, there was a great 
blare of instruments and the band, 
heading rows and rows of students 
locked arm in arm, came braying 
under the iron gateway by Holworthy 
and advanced, in defiance of authority, 
straight toward the steps of Uni- 
versity. 

Colonel Mowbray was thinking. 
Last night in the yard, under the 
trees, he had had somehow a quick 
feeling of humiliation. For one mo- 
ment there had seized him, out of that 
past which he would have said was 
dead, the feeling that he was the one 
to defend her name; once, he knew 
even now with swift conviction, he 
would have defended her name stoutly. 
Yet how long ago that once! Her 
name — had he not indeed well nigh 
forgotten that name? Even the name 
of the beloved might be forgotten in 
twenty years. Twenty years, in the 
Colonel’s philosophy, was enough to 
spread a deep oblivion for a good 
many things, even for the name of the 
beloved, — if it was a common name. 
And twenty years was enough to breed 
mortifications and disappointments for 
as excellent persons as_ himself. 
Twenty years was enough, at any rate, 
he had seen, to breed a superb young 
athlete, a champion, a young chief 
among his comrades. And twenty 
years he thought a little bitterly was, 
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in some people’s sons’ lives, enough to 
stamp a failure. The reflections of 
Colonel Mowbray threatened to run 
into irritability. Just then Allen said: 

“Shall we go to the room and have 
a cup of tea, father?” 

His father shot a quick glance at 
him. He wondered if Allen was even 
wicked, “I’m used up,” he answered 
curtly. “Haven’t you some club you 
can take me to, and give me a whiskey 
and seltzer?” 

It was the most brutal thing Colonel 
Mowbray had ever said to his son. 
The young man at his side — so much 
began to be evident from his impres- 
sions of Cambridge — was not the sort 
of fellow to fraternize with triumphant 
first basemen, or amuse them, or com- 
mand their admiration. The Colonel 
knew it, but he was not immediately 
in the mood to repent his speech. 
Later, as he made ready to crawl into 
his stuffy berth in the sleeping car, he 
began to feel indefinitely uncom- 
fortable about that, and generally un- 
comfortable about the whole taste 
which the visit to Cambridge promised 
to leave with him. The service on the 
train seemed particularly bad, the 
darkey porter singularly impudent. 

He awoke next morning to an un- 
pleasant sense of things. The station 
in Washington seemed offensively 
crowded. His brougham was not 
ready in its accustomed place, and the 
streets were cluttered with some Sun- 
day excursion. When he did find his 
carriage, he got into it without his 
usual word to Roberts on the box; 
and when Roberts started up the 
Colonel unluckily fell back a bit pre- 
maturely into his seat, with some loss 
to his dignity. At the same time his 
silk tile pitched forward and the stiff 
rim of cardboard rang soundly against 
the bridge of his nose. “The deuce!” 
ejaculated Colonel Mowbray. He set 
the hat back again; and _ there 
flashed through his mind once more 
all the incidents of his visit to Cam- 
bridge — the small boy with the horse 
chestnut, and Allen laughing at his 
discomfiture, the concert, the episode 
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of Pratt and his slanderer, the look of 
Allen’s friends, and, in ungrateful con- 
trast, the moving sights and sounds of 
the ball game, with its triumph for that 
other’s son. 

“F street,” just then, on a corner 





THE DIVINE IMAGE. 


lamp-post, glanced past the carriage 
windows. Colonel Mowbray felt the 
last of his good intentions and his con- 
sistencies ebbing away. “The deuce!” 
he ejaculated —“T’ll raise the grass 
widow’s rent!” 





THE 


DIVINE IMAGE. 


By James Buckham. 


O-DAY I learned beyond a doubt 
T That God is not past finding out. 
I saw Him proven in a face 

Across the crowded market-place. 
One look upon that countenance —- 
There was all gospel in a glance! 


Just this, — a good man’s aspect. 


How 


The inner love illumed his brow! 
O love! who proves God out of this, 


Or tries? 


Men fling at Genesis; 


ut here’s a godlike, loving man. 
Come, — prove God absent, if you can! 


For me, I have had proof enough: 

I’ve seen God clearly in the rough. 
You may take Bible, creeds, and all, 
Disprove, destroy; so some might fall. 
I say, here’s love in act and look, 
God’s love. Why quibble o’er a book? 
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With Illustrations From Photographs by the 


IVE or six miles from the 
head of Loch Tyne a 
small bay indents the 
west side of the lake, and 
ona gently sloping lawn 
in the centre of that bay 
stands Inverary Castle, 
the chief seat of the 
illustrious family of 
Argyll. It is a fitting 
home for the head of 
a great Highland clan. To the right 
rises the conical hill of Duniquaich, 
with its sombre watch-tower on the 
summit, recalling those lawless days 
the memory of which contributes not 
a little to the romance of the Scot- 
tish Highlands. On the left, nestling 
almost under the shadow of the castle, 
lies the royal town of Inverary, the 
latter-day reminder of a time when the 
followers of a great noble were safest 
within bow-shot of his fortress. The 
background is shut in by tree-clad 
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hills, which sweep down to the right 
and left on either side of the river 
Aray. 

Bannockburn laid the foundation of 
the fortunes of the Argyll family. 
Although the bards of this noble house 
claim for it an antiquity reaching back 
to the shadowy times of the fifth 
century, the earliest authentic charter 
connected with the family belongs to 
the year 1315. Among the adventur- 
ous Scots who sided with Robert the 

sruce in his struggles for the Scot- 
tish crown was one Sir Neil Camp- 
bell, of Lochaw (the modern Loch 
Awe), and so lively a sense did the 
king entertain of the services thus ren- 
dered, culminating at Bannockburn, 
that he rewarded his follower with the 
hand of his own sister, the Lady Mary 
Bruce. It was to Sir Colin Campbell, 
eldest son of this union, that the 
charter mentioned was granted, and it 
secured to the king’s nephew the 
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barony of Lochaw on condition that 
he provided, at his own charges and 
whenever required, a ship of forty oars 
for the royal service. 

It does not appear when the Argyll 
family took up their residence at In- 
vesary; all that is certain is that it was 
long prior to 1474, for in that year 
King James II1., “for the singular 
favour he bore to his trusty and well 
beloved cousin Colin, Ear! of Argyll,” 
created the “Earl's village of Inver- 
ary” a free burgh of barony. 

Turner’s etching of Inverary Castle 
is most remarkable for its intolerable 
deal of landscape to one half-penny 
worth of castle, and yet it is a charac- 
teristic transcript of the district, for no 
matter from what distant standpoint 
the upper reaches of Loch Tyne are 
viewed, the pointed turrets of the 
Duke of Argyll’s home cannot fail to 
arrest the eye. But it is from the pub- 
lic grounds of the castle that the most 
picturesque views of the building can 
be obtained. Whether seen through 
glades of trees with the sunshine 
transforming its sombre stone into de- 
ceptive brightness, or blocking the end 
of one of the many avenues which 














THE ARMORY. 


stretch away into the park, or with a 
background of threatening thunder 
clouds massed up Glen Aray, the 
castle asseris itself as the central point 
in these wide domains. If an unin- 
terrupted view of the building is de- 
sired, it may be had either from the 
bridge over the Aray on the road out 
to Dalmally, or from the private 
gardens of the castle. It is quadran- 
cular in shape, with four round towers; 
comprises a sunk basement, two main 
floors, and an attic story; and is domi- 
nated in the centre by a square tower. 
which rises some feet above the main 
building. When Dr. Johnson visited 
the castle in 1773, he told Boswell that 
the building was too low, and ex- 
pressed a wish that it had been a story 
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higher, —a criticism that has been 
met to a certain extent, for the 
dormer-windowed story is a later ad- 
dition. It is to the third Duke of 
Argyll that the present structure is 
mainly due. Lord Archibald Camp- 
bell states that when this ancestor of 
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during the unsettled times of 1745. 
The third Duke of Argyll is also cred- 
ited with replanning the grounds 
around the castle. 

Appropriate in its outward setting 
as the chief home of Mac Cailean Mor 
—the Gaelic name, meaning Great 
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GLIMPSES OF THE 


his had planned a new abode, he, in 
1745, ordered the old castle to be 
blown up, as no longer fit for habita- 
tion. The new building dates from 
1744-61; but there was an interruption 
in the work for a considerable period 


CASTLE INTERIOR. 

Colin’s son, by which the head of the 
Argyll clan is known in the Highlands 
—Inverary Castle also betrays by its 
interior that it the abode of a 
Highland noble. The vestibule leads 
directly into the central tower. This 


is 
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THE DR. JOHNSON ROOM. 


handsome apartment, known as _ the 
armory, extends upwards to the full 
height of the building and is flooded 
with light from gothic windows at 
the top. Mingling with innumerabie 
family portraits and other works of art 
are arms and armor of infinite variety 
and absorbing historical interest. 
Here are old flint-lock muskets which 
dealt many a death wound at Culloden, 
claymores which have known the red 
stain of blood, battle-axes which have 
crashed through targe and helmet, 
and halberds which have survived 
from fierce war to grace the peaceful 
ceremonials of modern times. [from 
either side of the armory a spacious 
staircase leads to the second floor, and 
on one of the landings hangs a full 
length portrait of Princess Louise, 
flanked by a charming cabinet which 
is surmounted by an exquisite harp. 
The house of Argyll, it is said, has 
been famed for its harpers. 

To the left of the main entrance is 
the apartment in which Dr. Johnson 
and Boswell were entertained, now 
used principally as a business and re- 
ception room. The three chief apart- 
ments of the castle extend the whole 
length of one side of the building, 
their windows commanding unrivalled 
views of mountain and glen. One 
corner is taken up with the private 
drawing-room of the duke = and 
duchess, their respective writing tables 
being seen to the right and left in one 
of the pictures here given. It is a 
dainty apartment, furnished in fault- 
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less taste, and hung with cosily Flem- 
ish tapestry. This is not the only 
room so draped. More Flemish tapes- 
try may be seen in the state bed-room, 
and this originally hung in the old 
castle. Again, the large dining-room 
is decorated with tapestry of the 
lrench school, the colors being as 
vivid as when the cloth leit the loom. 
Next to the private drawing-room, 
and opening off it, is the saloon, a 
spacious apartment richly decorated 


and containing many noble family 
portraits. The third room is the 


library; and here at the small table on 
the left the duke reads prayers. There 
are ample signs all over the castle that 
the present head of the Argyll family 
is a_ student. overflow into 
nearly every room, and under a tree in 
the gardens may be seen his grace’s 
special collection of geological! speci- 
mens. 

The grounds of Inverary Castle are 
both spacious and well-kept, and the 
duke generously grants the public free 
admission even when he is in resi- 
dence. One of the principal roads 
leads towards Dalmally, and it passes 
over a bridge — Krew’s Bridge — to 
which a legend with a dash of humor 
is attached. At his first attempt the 
builder of this bridge failed, and his 
structure collapsed,— wherenpon he 
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sults, as the present soundness of the 
structure bears witness. Close to this 
ts bridge, and within a few yards of the 
river Aray, the Queen planted a silver 
fir when on a visit to the castle in 
1875, and the tree bids fair to attain 
proportions rivalling some of its 
famous fellows in the park; for the 
trees of Inverary Castle are among its 
lions. The duke claims that the group 
of trees close to the stables is the finest 
in Scotland, and he always takes his 
visitors to see them. Boswell writes: 
“T had a particular pride in showing 
him [Dr. Johnson] a great number of 
fine, old trees, to compensate for the 
nakedness 
which had 
made such an 
impression on 
him on the 
eastern coast 
of Scotland.” 
There are many 
magnificent 
avenues in the 
park, notably 
one of limes 
which leads to 
Eas-a - chosain 
Glen — that 
THE VICTORIA FIR AND THE GARDENS. glen of which 
Archibald, the 
ran away; but the duke of that time ninth earl, declared that if heaven 
fetched him back and made him do his were half as beautiful he would be 
work over again— with happier re- _ satisfied. 

















SUSPICION. 
By William Francis Barnard. 


URSE not, but pity him whose fate it is 

To look distrustfully upon his kind; 

A woe full great enough to bear is this, 
With love and faith cast out of heart and mind. 
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HE advent of New Englanders 

in California belongs to the haze 

of California history. When, 
shortly anterior to the gold rush, Eu- 
ropeans and Americans visited the 
Cahroc, Modoc and other Indian 
tribes which roamed the banks of the 
Klamath river in northern California, 
they heard them speaking of * Boston- 
illahie” as being the United States, 
and “Boston money” as the currency 
of the people who lived in the United 
States. The name “King George,” 
used to designate the other great en- 
tity in their minds, revealed that they 
had in times past been trading with 
both Englishmen and Americans, and 
that the latter were New Englanders, 
for they had left indelibly impressed 
upon the wild nomads the name of 
their great metropolis. 

Whether Captain W. A. Richard- 
son, who, in 1835, 
constructed the 
first tenement in 
Yerba Buena, was 
a New Englander, 
history fails to re- 
cord; but in that 
straggling and 
sluggish growth of 
the little settlement 
of “Good Herb,” 
dating from 1835 
to 1847, when the 
name was changed 
to San Francisco, 
—in this growth 
New England had 
her contributing 
hand; for as early 
as November, 
1847, it is related 
that the “Sons of 
New England” met at the house of 
Mr. Lincoln in that town, where pub- 
lic worship was performed,after which 
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there was a “New England dinner”; 
and thus was Thanksgiving day pub- 
licly observed for the first time in 
California. 

The New Englander who at this 
period is thrown most strongly in re- 
lief against the gray and indistinct 
background of time is William b. Ide. 
The rude chronicles of those times fail 
to inform us which state of New Eng- 
land favored California with his birth 
and rearing, but we are told that at 
the time of his ascension into public 
notice he was a “man of courage and 
intelligence.” and that he had emi- 
erated to California the year previous. 
That vear was 1845. In 1846 Captain 
John C. Fremont of the United States 
Engineers arrived at Monterey with 
sixty-two men intent upon exploring 
a southern route from Missouri to the 
Columbia river. It happened at that 
time that the feel- 
ing toward Ameri- 
cans on the part of 
the Mexican peo- 
ple and the author- 
ities who ruled the 
country was very 
acrid. The ferment 
which exploded in 
the Mexican war 
had_ affected the 
California Mexi- 
cans and preju- 
diced them against 
the resident citizens 
of the United 
States; it is also a 
fact that the advent 
of large numbers 
of these restless 
and resisiless peo- 
ple had amounted 
to an invasion, and the native dignita- 
ries had become alarmed for their own 
ascendancy, and felt that unless the 
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American growth was checked the 
country would be wrested from its ex- 
isting sovereignty. So nervous had 
these thoughts made those in office that 
they were momentarily apprehensive 
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of an uprising among the Americans. 
Already they had seized one hundred 
Americans, with their effects, and sent 
most of them out of the country, 
imagining, groundlessly, that they 
were concocting an uprising. When, 
therefore, Fremont appeared with his 
force of sixty-two men, General José 
Castro, commandant of Monterey, 
could not see in his appearance other 
than a declaration of war; and 
he proceeded to meet him, 
resolved that the condition 
must be guerra a cuchillo. 
Fremont, however, explained 
the facts of his mission, 
whereat Castro professed 
himself satisfied, and retired, 
while Fremont proceeded 
northward. Presently, how- 
ever, he learned that Castro 
intended to attack him. Ac- 
cordingly he fortified a posi- 
tion, which Castro felt pre- 
sented too much risk for him 
to attempt to take, so he con- 
cluded to turn upon the 
American settlers and drive 
them all out of the country. 
Thereupon, Fremont gave up 
his idea of exploring, and declared 
war against Californsa. He surprised 
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and captured a military post at So- 
noma, where he took nine cannon and 
two iundred and fifty stands of arms. 
He then appointed Ide to command 
the garrison, and proceeded up the 
Sacramento valley, where most of the 
Americans had their homes, to enlist 
recruits for the war. Ide, however, 
was resolved that peace should reign 
in the Sonoma district, and to that end 
he issued a proclamation, which, sav- 
oring as it does somewhat of the spirit 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
and echoing not a little of its language, 
is valuable as presenting the situation 
of the American colony in California 
at that time: 


A Proclamation to all Persons and Citi- 
zens of the District of Sonoma, request- 
ing them to remain at peace, and follow 
their rightful occupations without fear 
of molestation. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the troops 
assembled at the fortress of Sonoma gives 
his inviolable pledge tc all persons in 
California, not found under arms, that 
they shall not be disturbed in their per- 
sons, their property or social relations, one 
with another, by men under his command. 

Ie also solemnly declares his object to 
be: First, to defend himself and his com- 
panions in arms, who were invited to this 
country by a promise of lands upon which 
to settle themselves and families ; who 
were also promised a Republican Govern- 
ment: when having arrived in California 

al 
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they were denied the privilege of buying 


or 


renting lands of their friends: who, in- 
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stead of being allowed to participate in 
or being protected by a Republican Gov- 
ernment, were oppressed by a _ military 
despotism ; who were even threatened by 
proclamation, by the chief officers of the 
aforesaid despotism, with extermination, if 
they should not depart out of the country, 
leaving all their property, arms and beasts 
of burden; and thus deprived of their 
means of fight or defence, were to be 
driven through deserts inhabited by hos- 
tile Indians to certain destruction. 

To overthrow a government which has 
seized upon the property of the missions 
for its individual aggrandizement, which 
has ruined and shamefully oppressed the 
laboring people of California, by enormous 
exactions on goods imported into the 
country, is the determined purpose of the 
brave men who are associated under my 
command. 

I also solemnly declare my object, in the 
second place, to be to invite all peaceable 
and good citizens of California, who are 
friendly to the maintenance of good order 
and equal rights, and I do hereby invite 
them to repair to my camp at Sonoma. 
without delay, to assist us in establishing 
and perpetuating a Republican Govern- 
ment, which shall secure to all civil and 
religious liberty ; which shall encourage 
virtue and literature; which shall leave 
unshackled by fetters agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures. 

I further declare, that I rely upon the 
rectitude of our institutions, the favor of 
heaven, and the bravery of those who are 
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bound and associated with me by the prin- 
ciples of self-preservation, by the love of 
truth, and the hatred of tyranny, for my 
hopes of success. 

I furthermore declare, that I believe that 
a government to be prosperous and happy, 
must originate with the people who are 
friendly to its existence ; that the citizens 
are its guardians, the officers its servants, 
its glory, its reward. 

WILLIAM B. IDE. 


Headquarters, Sonoma, June 18, 1846. 
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First President of the 
versity of California. 
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Ide’s pronuncia- 
mento alarmed and 
grieved the Spanish 
governor, Don Pio 
Pico, destined to be 
the last of his line. 
He produced a min- 
gled wail and protest 
to the length of many 
pages and forwarded 
it to Thomas ©. Lar- 
kin, late of Massachu- 
setts, then United 
States consul at Mon- 
terey, who replied to 
it in a fashion which 
left the governor as 
unsatisfied as ever. It 
is not related to what 
extent Ide figured in 
the campaign against the resident 
Spaniards and Mexicans, which occu- 
pied the two following years,and which 
resulted in the overthrow of that gov- 
ernment, even before the conclusion 
of hostilities between the United States 
and Mexico, the treaty following 
which confirmed to us the territory of 
northern or Upper, or, as it was called, 
Alta California. 

But im that sudden and violent in- 
flux of humanity into California in 
those strange vears of 1849 and 1850, 
New England influence began to exert 
itself in native strength. The share 
which New England bore in that un- 
precedented transmigration may be 
approximated from the fact that in the 
year 1849, out of about 275 vessels* 
which arrived at San Francisco from 
ports of the United States, 121 bore 
clearances from New England ports. 
Of these, 58 were from Boston, 22 from 
Nantucket, 19 from New London, 
Conn., 15 from New Bedford, — and 
so down, until it appears that almost 
every New England seaport contrib- 
uted one or more vessels to the great 
New England quota. These vessels, 
some of them steam, others of almost 
every character of rig known to ma- 
rine navigation, were upon reaching 
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*The total number of vessels which ar- 
rived in San Francisco in 1850 was 1100. 





their destination 
abandoned by their 
crews, who joined 
the feverish horde 
headed for the mines, 
and many of them 
never found their way 
back to their owners. 
Often wholly unsal- 
able, they were left 
to rot at anchor, 
abandoned or used 
only as bunking 
quarters by those 
who secured permis- 
sion to sleep aboard 
them to escape the 
payment of five dol- 
lars a night for the 
poorest lodgings; 
some of them lay at their anchors in 
the bay until the cutting down of the 
hills and the filling up of the water 
front reclaimed large areas of land 
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from the bay, and they were embedded 
in the earth high and dry, in the centre 
of the business section; there they were 
used for warehouses, saloons and 
stores, and one of them goes down in 
the history of the town memorable as 
one of the earliest of the city prisons. 

These vessels were all laden with as 
many passengers as they could con- 
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tain, — it would be improper to say 
‘accommodate,’ — on board; | esti- 
mate that they bore an average of 250 
passengers,—so that in that single 
year the emigration from New Eng- 
land was between thirty-five and forty 
thousand persons, counting the crews 
of the ships and some parties which 
arrived overland. The first of these 
arrivals found California peopled 
mainly by its aboriginal Indians and 
their Spanish conquerors, the latter 
grading not far above the first in the 
scale of progress. The country was 
pastoral; its wide valleys grazed innu- 
merable cattle and sheep, and the arti- 
cles which a few ships stopped yearly 
upon the coast to secure were princi- 
pally tallow and hides. Her people 
were indisposed to the exercise of any 
effort which did not mingle the ele- 
ment of sport. They excelled as horse- 
men and as throwers of the lariat, 
while the dance and the tambourine, 
interrupted occasionally by the duello 
and the dirk, occupied the chief share 
of their waking hours. 

The world-shaking incident at Sut- 
ter’s mill, as by the presto of a magi- 
cian’s wand, rang a sudden change 
upon this scene. The wide and sparsely 
figured pastoral picture became the 
background of a dark and waving line 
which marked the swarm of the dar- 
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ing, often the desperate as well as tlie 
brave, who were gathering into this 
region from the four corners of the 
earth. Upon the arrival of this train, 
therefore, the New England contin- 
gent found nothing of the human sort 
1esident within the country, which in 
the race toward a higher standard of 
living, toward greatness as it is reck- 
oned by men, could offer them compe- 
tition. 

They were themselves mostly young 
men and poor men; there were few 
who had not been raised as farmers; 
a few had closed out their small stocks 
of merchandise to acquire funds need- 
ful to defray their costs of passage 
hither. The country which they en- 
tered was new and wild, cast upon the 
isothermal of Southern Italy with its 
soft climate, infinitely rich in natural 
resources, all comparatively free of 
access, awaiting only the developing 
hand of man. They were set adrift 
among a mass of men who had been, 
as by a convulsion, precipitated to- 
gether from all the regions of the 
world. The restless, energetic, ignor- 
ant from all nations of Europe, poor 
in all but muscular strength, the fron- 
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tiersmen from the Western backwoods 
untamed to the gentler customs of the 
denser civilization of the East, the Vir- 
ginian fresh from his negro slave driv- 
ing on his native plantation, the Ten- 
nesseean, with his coonskin cap and 
rifle, the Texas 
ranger and the Rocky 
Mountain miner, 
Chilians, Peruvians, 
Coolies from China, 
Kanakas from Ha- 
wali, constituted the 
complex aggregation 
which concentrated 
here in those two 
or three years of con- 
fusion which make 
the formative period 
of California history. 
Of this heterogene- 
ous mass it is reck- 


oned that those of 
New England _par- 


entage numbered 
about 25 per cent. 
Consider a community made up of 
such constituents. Sprinkle it with 
granular gold so that there shall fall 
upon each man what a vear before he 
would have esteemed a competence far 
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beyond his reach. Infect him with the 
idea that his gold sieve is a never-fail- 
ing cornucopia and that he need have 
no fear for the morrow; then cut him 
loose from the influences of his own 
family and those restraints which the 
presence of pure women exert upon 
him, — and you have the condition of 
the majority in California during these 
two years, while San Francisco was 
building from a hamlet of a few huts 
to a city of forty thousand. The clack 
of poker chips and the banging of fists 
on bars, the triumphant laughter of the 
winner of the jack pot or of the man 
who had coppered the ace, the denun- 
ciatory oath, the click of the revolver 
cock and the bang of its sudden shot, 
crowds of coarsely garbed men loiter- 
ing on the streets, the rank scent of 
cookery, and the pervading bustle and 
buzz, with the glare of lights at night 
from open doors within which there 
seemed the same stir as without, — 
such were the impressions which 
crowded upon one who might have 
walked through the centre of San 
Francisco in the year 1850. 
In other towns of the state affected 
‘by or built by this 
world’s stampede of 
the gold diseased the 
condition was the 
same. That anchor 
of man to morals, the 
greatest institution of 
society which we call 


the Home, did not 
exist. “Sacramento 
in 1850,’ says a 


writer upon the sub- 
ject, “numbered a 
population of 12,000, 
and contained only 
two families. Home 
life was unknown. 
On many of the most 
important corners 
was a gilded palace 
of infamy. Gambling and drinking were 
almost universal. Few pioneers with- 
stood altogether the allurements to 
dissipation which environed them. The 
young man who possessed the strength 
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of mind to resist the temptations which 
beset him on every hand was an anom- 
aly as rare as the presence of a pure 
woman. Cut off from almost every re- 
straining influence, many plunged into 
a delirium of speculation which ig- 
nored to-morrow, staking all upon the 
issue of to-day. Sacramento, like the 
rest of California at that date, pre- 
sented a spectacle of headlong aban- 
donment and speculation.” 

In this pandemonium of dissolution 
and prodigality the conduct of the 
New Englanders generally presented 
a severe contrast to that of the individ- 
uals who surrounded them. They had 
been raised in a different school. Their 
early training under the tutelage of 
moral and austere parents, with indus- 
try taught as a duty and shaped by ar- 
duous practice into a habit necessary 
to happiness, economy in personal ex- 
penditures erected into a _ principle 
which simplified their tastes, above all 
practical and cool, the New Eng- 
lander, his body grown upon the cold 
soil of his native farm, with the health 
of its maples and the strength of its 
elms, fronted the condition about him 
with an equipment such as few others 
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Such men soon came to be 
recognized by the communities as the 
standard element of society, so that 
in the minds and language of the na- 
tive population the term “Yankee” 
designated all United States emi- 
grants, it mattered not from what part 
of the country they had come. It was 
a word synonymous with “American,” 
as used by Europeans. But if the 
native Californian had scrutinized the 
new population he would have found 
a vast difference between the real 
Yankee and others with whom he had 
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invested the name. The New Eng- 
landers were not miners. They were 
traders or adventurers in commercial 
enterprises. (Of course, upon their ar- 
rival in the country, all, no matter 
whence they came, responded to the 
impulse of the magnet which had 
drawn them thither and skurried as 
fast as they could to the mines. But 
however closely the Australians or the 
Canadians clung to their square yards 
of gravel wash in the lap of the moun- 
tains, the New Englander found his 
fever allayed by a few weeks’ shaking 
of the gold pan or the sluice box. He 
knew nothing of mining and little of 
geology, and the great granite rocks 
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and heavy boulders, the barrenness 
and desolation of that bleak scenery, 
was upon the imagination of the Ver- 
monter or the Rhode Islander unat- 
tended by that stimulating apprecia- 
tion of the relation of lava and silt to 
the presence of gold which made the 
surroundings inspiring to the man 
who had dug in the gravels of Victoria 
or New South Wales. They soon 
abandoned the mines and clustered in 
the settlements to start stores and 
banks, practice law, navigate boats, 
saw trees into lumber, turn men to 
tilling the fields and manufacture those 
few much needed commodities possi- 
ble of being produced in California at 
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that time. They did not keep saloons 
nor gambling houses, nor head filibus- 
tering parties to Mexico, nor rush off 
to Ballarat at the cry of gold from that 
quarter. They had come to California 
to enhance their fortunes. Hgving at- 
tained this they expected to return to 
their families in New England, it is 
true; but this thought was an addi- 
tional check at any exposure to lapse 
against their life teachings. 

That thousands of them did not re- 
turn was but a natural consequence of 
their activities. The flakes and but- 
tons of gold were soon winnowed from 
the sands to such extent that compara- 
tively few miners continued to find 
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profit in the operation; but the wide 
sweeps of fertile valleys, the vast forests 
of giant trees, the water power of the 
streams and the rich resources of the 
ocean's estuaries were exhaustless in 
their bounties of material wealth, — 
and to these industry became finally 
turned. In those fields the New Eng- 
lander was already at work; and in the 
development of these natural opportu- 
nities his greatest industrial influence 
has been felt. 

As Carlyle tells us, “universal his- 
tory, the history of what man has ac- 
complished in this world, is at bottom 
the history of the great men who have 
worked here.” So, indeed, is a narra- 
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tive of the influence which has been 
exerted upon California by New Eng- 
land but an account of the lives of her 
sons who have lived and 
labored here. Among 
these some stand pre- 
eminent above their fel- 
lows. Some, masters of 
vast enterprises, some by 
their immediate contact 
and by the disposition of 
properties under their 
control, have affected 
and do affect the lives of 
thousands. In the roster 
of the great and influen- 
tial men of California | 
believe there are to be JOHN F. 


found proportionately ee ae ee 


many more names which were be- 
stowed in New England than in any 
other six states of the Union. The 
tablet of the presidents of the Pioneers’ 
Society may give some indication of 
the truth of this. That organization 
was formed in 1850, to comprise per- 
sons who came to California prior to 
that year. It was designed to provide 
and invest a fund to care for the fami- 
lies of its members in the event of their 
death. Of this organization, the first 
president and the prime mover in the 
provident enterprise was William Davis 
Merry Howard of Massachusetts. A 
vice presidentand subsequent president 
was Samuel Brannan of Maine. The 
organization has up to the present time 





had thirty-nine presidents, of Eu- 
ropean as well as American nativity, 
and of these ten were born in New 
England. They were, following How- 
ard and Brannan, Thomas O. Larkin, 
William B. Farwell, Richard Chenery 
and Isaac E. Davis of Massachusetts, 
Livingston L. Baker and William H. 
Clark of Maine, and Henry L. Dodge 
and Heber N. Tilden of Vermont. 
Perhaps the function through which 
the most potent and formative influ- 
ence can be exerted upon a population 
is the profession of the law. At the 
head of this in California stood for 
years Stephen J. Field, for thirty years 
past a judge of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. He was born at 
Haddam, Connecticut, in 1816, his 
father being the famous Rev. Dudley 
Field. His grandfathers, 
Timothy Field and Noah 
Dickenson,were captains 
in the Revolutionary 
war. At an early age 
young Field accom- 
panied his brother-in- 
law, Rev. Joshua Brewer, 
on a mission to Greece, 
where he learned to 
speak the Greek lan- 
guage and also learned 
the elements of Turk- 
ish, French and Italian. 
He graduated from Will- 
liams College in 1833, delivering 
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the Greek oration. At this time he 
was looking toward a professorship 
of Oriental languages; but he sub- 
sequently studied law in the office 
of his brother, David Dudley Field, of 
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New York. While in Paris in 1848 
he read President Polk’s message to 
Congress detailing the discovery of 
gold in California. He remembered 
that he had been advised by members 
of his family to go to that country and 
settle, believing as they did that the 
opportunities for a young practitioner 
would be greater there than in the 
East. On December 28, 1849, Mr. 
Field arrived in San _ Francisco. 
Through the rabble and rush he made 
his way, to find rents so high that he 
was forced to pay 5300 in advance for 
a month’s rent of a single room in a 
shack for a law-office. Passing one day 
a sign bearing the name of Jonathan 
D. Stevenson, he recollected that he 
had a note of this man’s in his pocket, 
which his brother had given him, a 
note for $400. He called on Stevenson, 
who had left New York about two 
years previously,—and who told Field 
that he had made $200,000 since he 
had opened his office by buying gold 
dust. The note was paid. About the 
same time Field received a bundle of 
papers from New York. He found a 
ready sale for these at $1 each, from 
this source realizing $34. Shortly after 
he went up the Sacramento river to 


/ 


examine the mines. He was not en- 
ticed by explorations of that charac- 
ter, but gravitated to a place where a 
town was being started. The land 
grabber had got there before him, 
however, and had the site plotted on 
paper and was taxing immigrants 
whatever he could make them give up 
in the way of payments for lots for the 
privilege of doing business in the town. 
Field was without money, but he put 
his name down for sixty-five lots, for 
which he became indebted to the 
speculator for $16,250. The boomer 
at once gave it out that Judge Field, 
an eminent capitalist and lawyer of 
New York, was investing heavily in 
Yubaville town lands, the effect of 
which was to intensify the rush for 
lots and enable the boomer to advance 
the prices of his holdings. This cheap 
advertising benefited Field, however; 
for it elected him alcalde of the town 
in a contest which occurred a day or 
two afterward, and within the ninety 
days following he had sold $25,000 
worth of his lots and still had the 
greater number of them left. 

Judge Field was a member of the 
first legislative assembly, and was one 
of the judiciary committee. In this ca- 
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pacity he framed the bill creating the 
judiciary system of California which 
is still in force. He was appointed codi- 
fier of the laws of the state, and as such 
gave it the codes which are still in 
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connection 
that which 
did for the 


force, his work in this 
being much the same as 
his brother David Dudley 
state of New York. In 1857 Judge 
Field was elected to the Supreme 
Court of the state, where he continued 
an associate justice until Terry, then 
chief justice, resigned to fight a duel 
with Senator David C. Broderick, 
which resulted in the death of the 
latter, when Judge Field was elevated 
to the chief justiceship. By a curious 
fatality, this same Terry was years 
afterward killed by a United States 
deputy marshal while he was in the act 
of making a murderous attack upon 
Judge Field in a railroad eating-house 
in California, the attack growing out 
of an opinion rendered by Judge Field 
from the bench, adverse to interests in 
which Terry was concerned. 
Throughout the New England 
colony in California ran a strong vein 
of religious feeling, often in sharp con- 
tradistinction to the prevailing senti- 
ment. It is notable that one of the 
most strongly condemned acts of 
Judge Field was his dissenting opinion 
while on the California Supreme bench 
upholding the Sunday closing law. 
When the organization of the tenth 
United States judicial district created 
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an additional justiceship upon the 
United States Supreme bench, Presi- 
dent Lincoln appointed Justice Field 
to that office, and he took his seat in 
1863. 

But lawyers who left New England 
to become parts of the state of Califor- 
nia did not always adhere to the prac- 
tice of law. Frederick Billings, after 
conducting for several years one of 
the largest law practices in San Fran- 
cisco, in 1873 purchased a one-twelfth 
interest in the Northern Pacific rail- 
road, and thenceforward his life work 
was as a railroad operator. He was 
born at Royalton, Vt., in 1823. He ar- 
rived in California in the spring of 
1849, having graduated from a college 
in Connecticut, four years previously. 
He formed a law partnership in San 
Francisco with four other lawyers, one 
of the firm being Henry W. Halleck, 
subsequently famous as a captain of 
the Union forces in the war. Mr. 
Billings’s function in the firm was as 
a counselor, and it is related that one 
firm paid him a regular fee of $30,000 
a year. He built the Montgomery 
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block in San Francisco at a cost of 
$400,000,— at the time the largest 
building in the city. When the war 
ferment absorbed all thought and it 
was doubtful whether California would 
remain with the Union, he spoke with 
Thomas Starr King on the stump 
throughout the state and contributed 
largely toward holding the state 
against the machinations of the South- 
ern sympathizers. During the second 
term of President Lincoln, a joint 
resolution of the legislature requested 
the President to appoint him a mem- 
ber of the cabinet. He was one of the 
founders of the First Presbyterian 
church in San Francisco, which was 
started in 1850, and himself paid 
nearly the entire cost of the church 
structure. He was one of the founders 
of the University of California, and as 
late as 1884, after he had made mil- 
lions out of the Northern Pacific rail- 
road, he regretted that he had not 
accepted the presidency of that insti- 
tution when it was offered him in the 
sixties. He returned in 1866 to his 
home in Woodstock, where he re- 
mained until his death in 1890, his 
operations in connection with the rail- 
road belonging to the period of his 
residence there after his career in Cali- 
fornia was closed. The _ influence 
which he exerted in California, how- 
ever, is enduring. It was California 
which gave him his start in life and 
made it possible for him to fulfill the 
great offices and perform the import- 
ant services to which the remainder of 
his life was devoted. 

George C. Perkins, one of the 
present United States senators from 
California, was born in Kennebunk- 
port, Me., in 1839, and arrived in 
California in October, 1855. His first 
employment here was as a wharf hand 
on the docks of San Francisco. Sub- 
sequently he became one of the owners 
of a line of steamships which ran and 
still run up and down the coast, now 
delivering goods at those wharves 
upon which he used to work. He had 
been inured to a sailor’s life before 
he reached California, having been to 
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Europe as a hand before the mast. 
His father was an officer on a vessel 
trading between New England and the 
West Indies, and his mother was Lu- 
cinda Fairfield, a relative of Governor 
Fairfield and Governor King. Shortly 
after his arrival young Perkins went 
to Oroville and obtained employment 
in a store as porter. In two years he 
had saved $800, which he paid on the 
purchase of a ferry, giving his note for 
the balance of $1,200. Very soon he 
sold out the ferry at a profit of $1,000, 
and returned to the store to work as a 
clerk at a salary of $80 per month. 
In three years he had bought out the 
store. His first month’s sales were 
$4,000, and at the end of the year they 
were $15,000 per month; the second 
year they had grown to $25,000 per 
month; then he added a flour mill 
and increased his annual business 
to $500,000. In 1872 he joined the 
firm of Goodall & Nelson and started 
what subsequently became the Pa- 
cific Coast Steamship Company, an 
interest in which he yet owns. He 
was elected on the Republican ticket 
in 1869 to the state Senate, and in 1880 
he was elected governor. He was ap- 
pointed by Governor Markham to the 
United States Senate to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Senator 
Stanford, and he was re-elected to the 
position by the last legislature. The 
influence of Senator Perkins has been 
as great perhaps in a social way as in 
politics and industry. He has deliv- 
ered jectures for the benefit of churches 
and benevolent institutions, is presi- 
dent of the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Soci- 
ety, was president of the Art Associa- 
tion,of the Chamber of Commerce,and 
many other organizations. Through- 
out his strength has lain in the purity 
of his motives, his industry and his 
broad charity. 

When the future historian shall 
come to study the life and character 
of Collis P. Huntington, he will have 
to deal with one of the most potential 
figures that has ever appeared in the 
arena of railroad operations in the 
United States or in the world. Hunt- 








ington was born in Harwinton, Ct., 
in 1821, his father being William 
Huntington, a descendant of a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and president of the Continental Con- 
gress. Notwithstanding this high an- 
cestry, the boy Huntington was poor. 
He worked at fifteen for a farmer for 
$15 per month, and such was his native 
frugality that at the end of the year he 
had ‘every cent of his wages. He 
moved to New York at an early age, 
and kept a small store there. Catch- 
ing the gold fever, he started for Cali- 
fornia in 1848 by the way of Panama. 
He had $1,200 when he started; and 
such were the opportunities for 
money-making open to those in the 
centre of that maelstrom of immigra- 
tion, that during a brief pause upon 
the isthmus he accumulated by his 
mercantile ventures over $4,000 in 
addition to the funds he already had. 
The first few days after arriving in San 
Francisco he found an opportunity to 
acquire $1,000 more; ‘and with this 
stock of money he went to Sacramento 
and opened a general merchandise 
store. Among that entire bevy of 
traders who retailed to the California 
consumers of that period, it is safe to 
say there was no other who was so 
close a student of the condition of the 
markets and the opportunities pre- 
sented as Mr. Huntington. His store 
soon became the largest in Sacra- 
mento, and in a few years he was one 
of the wealthiest men of the place, and 
the firm of Huntington & Hopkins 
was the strongest in the state. It is 
a remarkable indication of the feeling 
of New Englanders generally toward 
mining that, though no man was en- 
gaged more actively in the industrial 
affairs of the state than Mr. Hunting- 
ton, he never owned a dollar of mining 
stock nor was otherwise interested in 
a mine. 

In 1860 the feeling in the state for 
the building of a railroad to the East 
was exceedingly strong, and both 
Congress and the state legislatures had 
appropriated large amounts for sur- 
veys to that end. The great obstacle 
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was the Sierra Nevada mountains. 
Theodore D. Judah, a civil engineer, 
believed that he knew a route for a 
passage through the main range, and 
he went to Sacramento and started in 
working up an agitation to raise funds 
for the making of the survey. Hunt- 
ington sent for him and agreed to se- 
cure seven men who would contribute 
a fund of $35,000 to make the survey. 
This was done, the route proved a suc- 
cess, and these seven, of whom Mr. 
Huntington was one, organized in 
1861 the Central Railroad Company of 
California, with a capitalization of 
$8,000,000. Messrs. Huntington and 
Judah then started to Washington to 
solicit Congress to aid them in build- 
ing the proposed road. They found that 
the feeling there for a railroad con- 
nection with California was very great. 
The war cloud was over us, the Mason 
and Slidell incident had already oc- 
curred, England had possessions on 
the Pacific coast and war ships there, 
and it was felt that unless there could 
be a railroad which the military might 
use across the continent the posses- 
sions of the United States on the 
Pacific might be endangered. Such 
being the situation, Congress was pre- 
pared to listen to Mr. Huntington and 
to make him highly favorable conces- 
sions. He succeeded in securing an 
act providing that he might build a 
railroad from the navigable waters of 
the Sacramento river eastward until 
he met the Union Pacific railroad, that 
his company should be given every al- 
ternate square mile of land through 
a strip extending ten miles on each 
side of the railroad, and should be 
loaned six per cent thirty year bonds 
of the United States to the extent of 
from $32,000 to $48,000 for every mile 
of road built. The road was built, and 
on the day of the driving of the gold 
spike a new era was opened in Califor- 
nia history. 

The man whom Californians regard 
as having been distinctively the savior 
of the state to the Union is Thomas 
Starr King, who in 1860 was called 
from the Hollis Street Unitarian 
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church in 
and took the pastorate of the Congre- 


3oston to San Francisco 
gational church in that city. Mr. 
King was a brilliant orator, a man of 
strong, magnetic bearing, who was 
worked into a fever shortly after his 
arrival by the unpatriotic purpose of a 
large party in the state, which pro- 
posed to take advantage of the predica- 
ment of the government, to have 
California go out of the Union, and to 
form an independent republic. 
King’s efforts against this plot drew 
upon him the attention of the whole 
state. Entire communities turned out 
to hear his burning patriotic utter- 
ances in denunciation of it. He had 
with him the, entire New England 
colony. The opposition was destroyed 
at the polls, and he won the day. His 
great exertions, however, cost him his 
life, for shortly afterward he died. He 
was buried with distinguished honors, 
civic as well as military, the governor 
and state dignitaries attending his 
funeral, the United States forces fur- 
nishing military escort. 

The name of Otis is one of the most 
noble in Massachusetts historys James 
Otis, “the patriot,” as he was called, 
bore such a part in the beginning of 
the Revolution that John Adams justly 
said that he “set the colonies on fire 
with his eloquence”; and his biog- 
rapher says that prior to 1770 “no 
American, Dr. Franklin excepted, was 
so much known and so often named 
in other colonies and in England.” 
One of his descendants was James Otis, 
once mayor of San Francisco; another 
was the famous Harrison Gray Otis, 
mayor of Boston and United States 


senator from Massachusetts. A*name- 
sake of this latter is Colonel Har- 
trison Gray Otis of Los Angeles, 


the present editor of the Times in 
that city. The father of Colonel Otis 
was Stephen Otis, born at East Poult- 
ney, Vt., jn 1784, who moved to 
Southern Ohio in 1800; and at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, Colonel Otis was born 
thirty-seven years after. Like the 
other New Englanders who have be- 
come distinguished in California, he 
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was born poor. Meagrely educated, 
with scant opportunities, he was ap- 
prenticed to a printer, and worked 
along the lines of that craft through 
his earlier years. In 1860 he was 
elected from Louisville, Ky., his home 
at the time, and there he helped to 
nominate Abraham Lincoln for Presi- 
dent. Returning to Ohio at the break- 
ing out of the war in order to enlist 
from his own state in the defence of 
his country, he was enrolled as a pri- 
vate in the 12th Ohio Infantry; after 
three years’ service with that regiment 
he was transferred to the 23d, serving 
altogether four years, rising at one 
time to the command of his regiment 
while he was yet only a captain. He 
quit the army with the brevet of lieu- 
tenant colonel. In his long season of 
warfare he participated in many ardu- 
ous campaigns and had placed to his 


credit seven promotions, resulting 
from fifteen actions, in which he 
sustained two wounds. Appointed 


second lieutenant in the regular army 
after the war, he never entered the ser- 
vice, but became an employé of the 
Government printing office, where he 
soon rose to be foreman. He subse- 
quently entered the Patent Office, and 
after five years employment there re- 
signed as chief of division. Remov- 
ing to California in 1876, he took 
charge of the Santa Barbara Press, 
and was later appointed special agent 
of the Treasury Department in charge 
of the Seal Islands of Alaska. In 1882, 
afte declining several tenders of offi- 
cial appointment, he became editor of 
the Los Angeles Times, in which 
capacity he has since labored. In his 
Ohio regiment Colonel Otis became 
a companion-in-arms of many © men 
who have since attained great emi- 
nence. Among these were General 
Rosecrans, Rutherford B. Hayes, St&n- 
ley Mathews and William McKinley. 
With Major McKinley Colonel Otis 
has always maintained warm friendly 
relations, and to his untiring efforts 
through the Times in behalf of the 
Major’s candidacy for the presidency 
is in a large measure due the enroll- 
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ment of California in the Republican 
column at the recent election. 

New England has given to Califor- 
nia another editor whose strong Puri- 
tan sense of morality and justice has 
been conspicuous in his professional 
labors, with inestimable influence for 
good in his community. John F. 
Blunt, editor of the San Diego 
Union, was born at Mount Vernon, 
Maine, in 1860. His New England 
ancestry extends back to Captain 
John Blunt, a delegate to the Massa- 
chusetts General Court from the prov- 
ince of Maine, detailed by Washington 
to guard the mouth of the Kennebec 
during the Revolution. His mother 
was a descendant of one of the passen- 
gers on the Mayfower. Mr. Blunt 
graduated from the Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary in 1882, taught school, and 
later entered newspaper work as a cor- 
respondent, traveling through Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. The land 
“boom” of 1886 brought him to Cali- 
fornia, and he became a member of the 
staff of the Los Angeles Tribune. 
In May, 1892, he was called to the 
editorship of the San Diego Union. 
Here he inaugurated a general cru- 
sade against the evil-doers with whom 
that city then swarmed, exposing real 
estate swindles and boodling officials, 
until the Union was recognized as 
a moral force second to none in the 
state. To Mr. Blunt’s activities is due 
much of the development of the oil 
fields of Los Angeles. 

Enoch S. Sherman of West Rupert, 
Vermont, was the father of General 
Moses H. Sherman of Los Angeles. 
The elder Sherman was for years sup- 
erintendent of public schools in Dover, 
N. H., in which place there is now 
a public school building bearing his 
name. General Sherman left New Eng- 
land twenty-five years ago, and settled 
in Pheenix, Arizona. Being proverbi- 
ally poor, he taught school there for a 
while, and was appointed adjutant 
general of the territory. In time he 
drifted into speculation, built the water 
works at Phcenix, which his family 
still owns, also built a street railway 


there, which he still owns and oper- 
ates, also engaged in real estate and 
mining, and made a large fortune. 
About six years ago he removed to 
Los Angeles, while retaining nearly 
ali his interests in Arizona. Here he 
put in an extensive electric railway 
system, one of the first of the kind on 
the Pacific coast. The road soon ab- 
sorbed the cable railway system then 
existing in the city, and the two com- 
panies were passed over to a third, in 
which General Sherman holds an in- 
terest. About the time of this transfer, 
in conjunction with E. P. Clark, 
formerly a Connecticut man, who mar- 
ried his sister, he built the Los Angeles 
and Santa Monica electric railway, 
which runs from the mountains at 
Altadena, thirty-five miles to the sea 
at Santa Monica. On the line of this 
road the town of Sherman has been 
founded and is growing rapidly. The 
General has accumulated millions of 
dollars worth of property in a few 
years, and is by reason of his great 
energy and boldness one of the most 
conspicuous figures in the state. 

But though in law, in politics, in 
finance and in general affairs the in- 
fluence of New England in California 
has been great, it is in religion and 
education that the impulse of her spirit 
has been felt with a special power. The 
discovery of gold in California had just 
begun to raise the ferment throughout 
the world when there arrived in the 
new region Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, a 
New Englander and a graduate of 
Yale College of the class of ’40. Four 
years after leaving college he had been 
sent to the Hawaiian Islands by the 
American Home Missionary Society, 
and from there four years later he 
came to Alta California. He was the 
first Protestant minister to settle in this 
part of the lately ceded dominion, and 
his professional services were eagerly 
solicited by citizens of San Francisco, 
at which place a community, largely 
comprised of New England men, had 
already begun to expand into a town. 

Within three months after the arri- 
val of Mr. Hunt there reached Mont- 
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erey, then the capital of the province, 
two other young ministers, also sent 
by the Home Missionary Society. 
These were Rev. John W. Douglass, 
a graduate of Yale, and Rev. Samuel 
H. Willey, a native of New Hampshire 
and a graduate of Dartmouth College. 
They came from New York by way of 
Panama, and reached this coast upon 
the first trip of the first steamer that 
ever plied the Pacific. Dr. Douglass 
went to San José, where he found a 
welcome from twenty-five Missouri 
families, and where he proceeded to 
organize the first Presbyterian church. 
Dr. Willey remained during that year 
in Monterey, then the headquarters of 
the military forces of the country, and 
preached there in the military hall. At 
the time Mr. Douglass and Mr. Willey 
started from New York the discovery 
of gold had not been announced. 
Their incredulous ears heard the news 
while upon the voyage; the tidings 
wereconfirmed upon their reaching the 
broad wilderness, and the weeks which 
followed brought the vanguard of the 
innumerable army. During the year 
that Dr. Willey remained at Monterey 
the constitutional convention of the 
lately acquired territory was held. Of 
this assembly Dr. Willey was chap- 
lain; and he witnessed that test of the 
strength of those conflicting elements 
which were seeking to determine upon 
which side the new state should be 
ranged in the great struggle over the 
question of slavery, which, even then, 
was raging in the country and por- 
tending the terrible contest which was 
destined to ensue. The question was 
whether California should come into 
the Union as a free state or a slave 
state; and this question measured the 
numerical strength of the immigration 
from the North and the South, the for- 
mer reinforced by a small detachment 
of native Californians who were by 
traditional sentiment and_ religious 
principle opposed to slavery. Although 
the moral feeling against slavery was 
strong among the men from the North, 
that feeling was far less keen and pow- 
erful than the personal interest, pride 


and indignation of those who cham- 
pioned the Southern idea. Nearly 
every able-bodied man was then at 
work in the placers on the river banks. 
College graduates, army officers on 
furloughs, and scions of genteel fam- 
ilies of the Hast were all wool-shirted, 
and with their hands hardened by the 
pick. The Southern rajah, however, 
did not deign to work. Under the 
soft shade of a cottonwood, he gazed 
idly upon the exertions of his imported 
slaves who, in the society of the 
sweating alumni of Dartmouth or An- 
dover, were digging his gold. To these 
gentlemen from New England their 
thrusting in this fashion upon the 
level of black ryots seemed little other 
than an insult; and it intensified their 
passive sentiment for abolition to posi- 
tive aggressiveness; and so assiduously 
did the New England men spread this 
antagonism through the motley popu- 
lace that in the convention the South- 
ern advocates were silenced and the 
prohibitory clause was adopted by 
acclaim. But though defeated in 
the convention the pro-slavery men 
did not abandof their opposition. 
Their party in Congress was resisting 
the incorporation of the new province 
into the Union as a state, and this op- 
position was reflected in California by 
efforts to arouse public feeling to re- 
voke the act of the convention. To 
resist these efforts the Pacific, a weekly 
newspaper with a savor of religious 
spirit in it, was in August, 1851, 
launched from its office in San Fran- 
cisco. Dr. Douglass was its editor-in- 
chief, and he was assisted by Willey 
and Hunt, and by Rev. Joseph A. 
Benton, a graduate of Yale of the class 
of ’42, who had reached the coast in 
1849 and had organized the first Con- 
eregational church in Sacramento. 
The Pacific rang with pure New Eng- 
land vigor and courage, and fought 
the virus of the South, with which it 
was sought to inoculate.the new land, 
with a Puritanic steadfastness. The 
paper still exists, but only one of its 
original staff of editors survives— Dr. 
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Willey, who is yet hale and a resident 
of California. 

In 1850 Dr. Willey removed from 
Monterey to San Francisco, starting 
to preach in a small carpenter shop 
temporarily erected among the sand 
dunes on what is now Montgomery 
street. The land thereabouts was 
owned by D. M. Howard, a Boston 
gentleman, who had recently com- 
pleted a row of little cottages, each 
renting for a hundred and fifty dollars 
per month. Mr. Howard donated a lot 
for a church, and William A. Palmer, 
a lumber merchant from Maine and 
a deacon of the new congregation, 
imported from his native state the 
material necessary for the construction 
of the edifice. This was completed in 
June, 1851, and it was the first Protes- 
tant church building in the state. It 
was dedicated as the Howard Presby- 
terian church. The leading spirits of 
this movement were all New England- 
ers, though the members numbered 
about three hundred. One of the 
most helpful of these was Captain 
Ebenezer Knight of Corinth, Vermont, 
then in charge of the Atlantic & 
Pacific Mail Company’s business in 
San Francisco, and another was Sam- 
uel Newton, a New Englander, who 
opened the first day school in San 
Francisco. Dr. Willey continued his 
connection with this church for twelve 
years. Meanwhile the gentlemen who 
were editing the Pacific were medi- 
tating the establishment of a college in 
California which should stand for the 
highest learning upon the coast. It 
was while they were discussing plans 
for this that there appeared one morn- 
ing unannounced at Dr. Willey’s door 
a gentleman of refined appearance, 
who presented letters from eastern 
friends of the doctor’s, introducing 
him as Rev. Henry Durant, a graduate 
of Yale College of the class of ’27, who 
had spent some years as instructor in 
his alma mater. Dr. Durant had come 
to California unsolicited, with the idea 
of starting a college. The soil for such 
an idea was already prepared await- 
ing his arrival. He was recognized 
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as the man needed for the work, 
and was enthusiastically received by 
those who had at heart the giving to 
California of a school of the highest 
order. It was but a few months after 
his arrival in San Francisco that Dr. 
Durant started across the bay, in Oak- 
land, the school which was destined to 
develop into the University of Califor- 
nia. It was called a_ preparatory 
school, and began its work with only 
three pupils. It struggled on, how- 
ever, and two years later was absorbed 
by an incorporated college. The 
trustees of this were: Frederick Bill- 
ings, Sherman Day, son of the late 
president of Yale; Rev. E. B. Wals- 
worth, Edward McLean, and Rev. 
Messrs. Willey, Hunt, Durant and 
Benton, besides several non-collegi- 
ates, all of whom, I think, were of New 
England birth. In 1860 there were 
one hundred pupils in the preparatory 
school and eight were ready to enter 
the higher college. The school was 
passed over to the care of Rev. J. H. 
Brayton, and the College of California 
was organized. Dr. Durant assumed 
the professorship of Greek, and the 
Latin chair came to be occupied by 
Rev. Martin Kellogg, a graduate of 
Yale of the class of ’50, who had been 
sent to California by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and who had for sev- 
eral years been presiding over the 
Congregational church in the town of 
Grass Valley. Two years later Dr. 
Willey became president of the college, 
and so continued until 1868, when the 
institution was passed over to the 
state to become merged in the Univer- 
sity of California. Meanwhile, in 1865, 
the present site of the university at the 
town of Berkeley had been selected, a 
wise choice made by Rev. Horace 
Bushnell of Hartford, Connecticut, 
who had left his pulpit to come to the 
Pacific seaboard in search of health. 
He was successful in this search and, 
declining a proffer of the presidency of 
the college, he subsequently returned 
to his New England home. The name 
of Berkeley, bestowed upon the college 
town, was the suggestion of Frederick 
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Billings, who once when a name for 
the town was under discussion uttered 
musingly the words, “Westward the 
course of empire takes its way,” a line 
which called up the thought of the 
great bishop and won for his fame the 
celebrity of another town. Upon the 
conversion of the college into the uni- 
versity by the state, Dr. Durant became 
the first president and continued as 
such for two years. He died in 1875, 
one of the most highly esteemed men 
on the Pacific coast. There have been 
seven presidents of the university, and 
of these five have been of New Eng- 
land birth and education. They are, 
besides Dr. Durant; Daniel C. Gilman, 
now president of the Johns Hopkins 
University, born in Norwich, Conn., in 
1831, Yale ’52, president from 1872 to 
1875; Horace Davis, Harvard ’49; 
William T. Reid, Harvard ’68, and 
Martin Kellogg, the present incum- 
bent, Yale ’50. Besides the above,many 
of the professors who have held or 
now hold chairs in the university have 
found their nativity and their culture 
in New England. Notable among 
these are the names of William Ash- 
burner of the College of Mines, born in 
Stockbridge, Mass., in 1831; Edward 
R. Sill, professor of English, born 
in Windsor, Conn., in 1841, graduate 
of Yale 61; Bernard Moses, professor 
of history, born in Burlington, Conn., 
in 1846; Irving Stringham, born in 
Massachusetts, graduate of Harvard 

Dr. Benton continued in the pastor- 
ate about twenty years, and then start- 
ed the Pacific Theological seminary at 
Oakland, an institution which is now 
presided over by Rev. John K. Mc- 
Lean, who was called to the first 
Congregational church at Oakland 
from the Congregational church at 
Framingham, Mass. Dr. Benton died 
about ten years ago; he was succeeded 
in his Sacramento pastorate by Rev. 
I. E. Dwinell of Salem, Mass., who 
came here in 1864 and continued 
active in theological work until his 
death about eight years ago. 

Among the clergy whom New 


England has given to California, the 
name of Dr. Andrew L. Stone holds 
a high place in the memories of the 
Congregational church of San Fran- 
cisco. He was a graduate of Yale of 
’27 and left the Park Street church in 
Boston for this coast in 1864. Dr. 
Horatio Stebbins left a Unitarian 
church in Portland, Me., in 1864 to 
come to San Francisco, where he has 
since been pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian church. Dr. W. C. Pond of 
Maine has distinguished himself in 
educational and religious work among 
the Chinese in San Francisco. He 
arrived here in 1853 and has for a long 
time been pastor of the Battery 
church. Rev. George Mooar was born 
in Andover, Mass., in 1830, and 
twenty-five years later graduated from 
the seminary there. He was pastor of 
the Old South church at Andover for 
several years, and came to this coast 
in 1864. For fifteen years he was 
pastor of the Plymouth Avenue church 
of Oakland, besides holding a chair in 
the Pacific Theological Seminary, 
which he still occupies. 

One institytion of peculiar interest 
to all New Englanders on this coast is 
the memorial Museum of the Golden 
Gate Park, interesting from the fact 
that it contains one of the most ex- 
tensive collections in existence of 
relics and curios of early New Eng- 
land origin and use. It is the property 
of Mr. Charles P. Wilcomb, formerly 
of Lakeport, N. H. Tle Wilcomb 
family are antiquarians by instinct and 
numerous articles in Mr. Wilcomb’s 
cabinets have been accumulated 
through many years by New England 
relatives, who have upon their death 
bequeathed them to him. Mr. Wilcomb 
has himself made several campaigns 
through the New England states in 
quest of objects for the enrichment of 
his collection, his ambition being to 
secure a specimen of every implement 
or thing used in New England from 
the date of its settlement to the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. Most 
of these things are of domestic utility; 
but there are a few gathered under the 








head of Arms, and some sustaining 
the caption of Fine Arts. The 
dresser of pewter ware shows a 
complete set of pieces of that metal, 
and the blue china cupboard contains 
a display which would inspire cov- 
etousness in the breast of any an- 
cient New England lady. There is 
a venerable tali clock with wooden 
works, belonging to the year 1740; all 
the hackles, reels, spinning wheels and 
looms used in the evolution of flax 
from the fibre into the fabric; utensils 
for the making and management of 
fire for heat and light, — flints, tinder- 
box, bellows, andirons, tongs, candle- 
sticks, lanterns, lamps, — seven thou- 
sand articles, many of them quaint in 
shape and curious in historical interest. 
These objects Mr. Wilcomb has 
arranged in rooms fitting for their ap- 
propriate display. One is a low-ceiled, 
rough-raftered, smoke-stained and 
small-paned New England kitchen, 
with its great fireplace and character- 
istic settings; another is a bed room, 
in which a chair made in 1680 con~ 
sorts with a colonial bedstead of 
English importation, while a shaving 
stand and a worn Puritan Bible re- 
flect the cleanly and pious habits of 
those to whom those articles were 
common in that necessarv room. 

The tendency of New Englanders to 
organize societies to keep alive patri- 
otic memories and sentiments was 
manifested in California as early as 
1862, when*the Bunker Hill Associa- 
tion was inaugurated, with William 
Badger as president. The presidency 
has never changed, and the organiza- 
tion exists to-day. During the war it 
raised much money, which it sent to 
provide New Englanders enlisting in 
the army with outfits of clothing and 
to be distributed among their needy 
families. The Association sees that 
the anniversary of the battle of Bunker 
Hill is always patriotically observed; 
and there is a “New England dinner” 
every year. The membership of the 
Association is about one thousand. 
Mr. Badger is a descendant of General 
Benjamin Brown, who fought in the 
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Revolution. He was born in Charles- 
town, Mass., in 1821. 

Another New England society is the 
Pine Tree Association of Southern 
California. Its membership is com- 
prised of natives of the state of Maine. 
It has been in existence about two 
years and has a membership of about 
four hundred. Its president is H. W. 
Chase, proprietor of the Nadeau hotel 
of Los Angeles. Among its members 
are Hon. G. W. Merrili, formerly U. S. 
minister to Hawaii; Hon. Waldo M. 
York, judge of the Superior Court of 
Los Angeles, and Enoch Knight, late 
of Portland, Me., receiver of the U. S. 
Land Office. The Association cele- 
brates the birthday of Longfellow and 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth. 

The Vermonters have an organiza- 
tion in San Francisco called the Sons 
of Vermont, of which Mr. F. Dilling- 
ham is president; and the Maine 
people have a society in Oakland, of 
which George W. Reed is president. 
Both have large memberships and are 
broadly instrumental in maintaining 
social intercourse between the people 
from their respective states. 

The Harvard Club of San Francisco 
is a flourishing organization of about 
one hundred and twenty members, 
established in 1874. The club holds 
quarterly dinners, which are always 
well attended. Edward J. Pringle, 45, 
is the president, and Richard C. Harri- 
son the secretary. Both gentlemen 
are attorneys in San Francisco. The 
membership of this club extends all 
over the northern and central counties 
of the state; in the southern district 
there are a number of alumni who are 
now projecting a club for that part of 
the state, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles. 

The Yale Alumni Association of 
California has a membership of over 
two hundred and has been in existence 
since 1893. It is the successor of the 
“Vale Club of the Pacific Coast,” 
which was organized in 1877, but was 
dissolved in 1882. There are two 
regular meetings of the Association 
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annually, one in May and one in 
December. The Association has for 
some time past maintained a graduate 
scholarship fund, by means of which 
one graduate student is sent to Yale 
each year to pursue such studies as 
he may select. Charles Page ‘68, is 
president of the Association, and Ed- 
ward L. Brayton °73, secretary. 

The Dartmouth College Alumni 
Association is one of the interesting 
New England organizations in Cali- 
fornia, of which Fisher Ames ’69, a 
New Hampshire man, is president, 
and Thomas A. Perkins ’90, of Wells, 
York County, Me., secretary. Both 
are lawyers in San Francisco. Mr. 
Perkins is a relative of Senator Per- 
kins and is a graduate of the law col- 
lege of the University of California. 
The Association was founded in 1881 
by Hon. John Eaton ’54, while he was 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and on a visit to this coast. 

The California Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution has on its 
roll about two hundred and fifty names 
of resident members; one hundred and 
seventy-five of these claim descent 
from New England soldiers. Of this 
society Sidney Mason Smith, great 
grandson of Private Timothy Smith 
of the New Hampshire militia, is 
president; Colonel John C. Currier, 
grandson of Sergeant David Currier 
of the New Hampshire militia, is 
senior vice president, and Horace 
Davis, grandson of Lieut. Isaac Davis 
and of Private Aaron Bancroft, both 
of the Massachusetts line, is junior 
vice president. Mr. Davis was born 
in Worcester, Mass. He is a son of 
ex-Governor John Davis of Massachu- 
setts, and his mother, Eliza Bancroft, 
was a sister of George Bancroft the 
historian. He graduated at Harvard 
in ’49, studied law, and arrived in Cali- 
fornia in 1852. In 1860 he bought an 
interest in the Golden Gate Flour 
Mills of San Francisco, and has since 
been actively engaged in that industry, 
being now president of the Sperry 
Flour Company, which controls thir- 
teen mills in the state. He is a man 
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of high intelligence, who has found 
time for intellectual divertisements 
aside from the sphere of business. He 
has been successively president of the 
University of California, of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, and 
of the Lick Mechanical School, regent 
of Stanford University, and has re- 
cently been prominently mentioned 
for a seat in the Cabinet. 

The distinguished names of those of 
New England origin who have helped 
to make California great would make 
a long list. Samuel Brannan of Saco, 
Maine, started the first newspaper in 
California called the Star. F. F. Low 
of Maine was governor of the 
state. Horace Davis of Massachu- 
setts was president of the Univer- 
sity of California; and its present 
president, Kellogg, is a Yale man. 
Dr. Horatio Stebbins of Massachusetts 
was the first pastor of the first Uni- 
tarian church in California; and Ira G. 
Hoitt and John Sweet of New Hamp- 
shire have both been state superinten- 
dents of schools. Rev. S. H. Willey, 
vice president of the old California 
college, was the first pastor of the first 
Congregational church in San Francis- 
co, and was one of the founders of the 
University of California. Philip Morse, 
president of the San Diego Chamber 
of Commerce, is a native of Fay- 
ette, Me.; William F. Whittier, for- 
merly head of the extensive paint and 
glass firm of Whittier, Fuller & Co., 
came from Mount Vernon, Me., poor, 
and is now worth a million; Judge 
William H. Clark of the Superior 
bench of Los Angeles is a Massachu- 
setts man; J.C.Pelton of Massachusetts 
started the first public school in San 
Francisco; and Dr. Henry Durant of 
Acton, N. H., is credited, along with 
Dr. Willey, with having founded the 
University of California. The largest 
flouring mill plant in the state is 
owned by Charles Sperry and the 
estate of his brother Austin, both of 
whom were born at Cabot, Vt. Asa 
M. Simpson was born in Brunswick, 
Me.; he is one of the great lumbermen 
in California. Indeed, all the great 
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California lumbermen are New Eng- 
landers, and the lumber business on 
this coast is prosecuted extensively. 
The influence which New England 
has exerted upon California cannot be 








THE PARTING OF ENDYMION. 


told. It is all pervading, mingling 
with the very life of the state, an ele- 
vating and impelling spirit, without 
which California’s progress and glory 
would be far less than they are to-day. 
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PARTING 
Edith 
YCUND and fair was the night 


When Endymion mounted away: 
Not closed were the flowers of the light, 


ENDYMION. 


OF 


M. Thomas. 


Not mute were the birds of the day! 


\nd the ripples with laughter ran, 
And the minstrel pine tree sung; 

As this car with its dragon span 
Over dark Latmus hung. 


The nymph from the ocean cave, 
The dryad from greenwood cell, 
Stood forth, their signals to wave — 
“Farewell, O our shepherd, farewell!” 


Jocund and fair was the night 
When Endymion mounted away; 

And the Hours and the Dreams took flight, 
And the Dawn came silent and gray. 
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THE CAMEO OF THE NIGHT. 
(THE SILHOUETTE IN THE MOON.) 


By S. Rk. Elliott. 


searing upon its breast an image dark, 
Carved as of riven mountains, cold and stark, 
Long zons past —the cameo of the night. 


S WINGS into space an orb clothed on with light, 
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In the young world’s glad youth, what yearning souls 
Have marveled at the image thus enshrined! 
Therein, what portent did the shepherd find, 
The seaman, passing syren reefs and shoals! 
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Star-sages of old Egypt swept the skies, 

And questioned what this symbol might proclaim; 
Swart Ghebers, while they fed the votive flame, 
Priest, flamen, druid, turned enquiring eyes. 
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‘hen, did the poet, — he, the gods’ adept, 
Wiser than is the pantarch in his creed — 
Did he the old Endymion legend read, — 
The graven image of a love that slept? 


m* »* Sad * 


Nay, not this, surely! Love hath never died; 
And yonder orb is dead, that meets our sight, 

: It’s symbol dead. — The cameo of the night 
Reveals some faith abjured, some god denied! 
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By 


Lewis E. 


OR two years we had dined, eight 
' of us, at one hotel table, when 

one night there were two vacant 
seats, and we learned that Mr. and 
Mrs. “Willie” Manders had decided to 
take a house of their own, and were 
even then out looking it over. We 
were very much surprised, and politely 
pained at such an apparent disregard 
for our company. 

We had been a remarkably happy 
family, living in an atmosphere 
so suggestive of everything but a 
home. We lived our lives in our dif- 
ferent worlds during the day, some of 
us down to breakfast in the morning, 
and the women together at lunch, but 
a united and not infrequently a brill- 
iant company at the evening dinner. 

The dining-room was a_ spacious 
hall with marble floor and walls, and 
ceiling done in Colonial tints of ivory 
and delicate green. At night the col- 
ors came out cheerful and bright un- 
der the glow of the incandescent 
lamps; there was rich variety in the 
groups at the many tables; and as the 
well trained waiters hurried to receive 
the new arrivals, we were very fond 
of sitting long over our food and 
thinking that we alone were not 
troubled by railroad rates or the 
schedule of trains. 
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Our table was at one end of the long 
room, the place of our own choosing, 
for as permanent guests at the house 
we had all the privileges of stock- 
holders—liable, of course, to assess- 
ment. There had been a time when 
we had been scattered, as a party, 
over at least four tables. For in- 
stance, Herman Enkbert, that well-to- 
do young bachelor who was always 
talking about the advantage of bach- 
elor quarters, and who never came to 
the point of furnishing them, as he 
never came to the point of proposing, 
sat at a table where it was morally cer- 
tain that at least three strangers would 
attempt to open a conversation with 
him, or find fault with the service, 
every day. Mrs. Emily Eastman and 
her beautiful niece, who were also 
“permanents,” sat at the very next 
table, where they were surprised fre- 
quently by detached parts of theatrical 
companies,—a detachment that never 
affected the power of speech. Not to 
go into the whole matter, let me sim- 
ply recall that it was Enkbert who 
suggested to Mrs. Eastman the 
social advantages to be derived from 
the union of all the “permanents” at 
one table, and that the plan was car- 
ried out the next day. 

Enkbert sat at one end of the new 
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table by right of seniority in the 
scheme, and Artemas Draper sat at 
the other end by right of seniority of 
years. Mr. Draper was the agent of a 
great corporation where a dozen dif- 


ferent kinds of cloth were made, and’° 


he and his wife had lived at the hotel 
almost since the day it was built, 
which surprised a great many people 
who met Mrs. Draper for the first 
time in the exclusive social circles to 
which she had never been a stranger. 
On the side of the table where Mrs. 
Draper sat, Mr. and Mrs. “Willie” 
Manders had chosen their seats on 
that first day, two years ago, when, 
fresh from their wedding trip, they 
were admitted to the sympathy and 
fellowship of the “united permanents,” 
as the bachelor had facetiously termed 
it. 

The three people at the opposite 
side of the table completed the party. 
They were the Rev. James Bateman 
Young, for three years the assistant 
rector of a fashionable Episcopal 
church, Mrs. Eastman, and her niece, 
Miss Gertrude Farwell. It was known 
when Mrs. Eastman took rooms at 
the hotel two years before, that she 
had left her husband, but never once 
was her trouble discussed by any of 
the members of our table. There had 
been no scandal and no divorce. At 
times her grief at the separation was 
sO apparent that we were sorely puz- 
zled to understand her; and yet it was 
none of our affair,and so we dismissed 
it. There is no past in the life at a 
hotel. In this individual case it was 
enough to know that she was a lady. 

It happened upon this particular 
night that our man John was waiting 
for his customary light as to the va- 
riety of soup that might be served with 
impunity, when Miss Farwell noticed 
that Mr. and Mrs. Manders, usually 
very prompt, were not in their seats, 
and suggested that they must be din- 
ing out. ° Mrs. Draper dropped the 
menu card that had been receiving ab- 
sent-minded attention, and said with 
some eagerness: “Why, I nearly for- 
got. They have taken a house.” 
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“Taken a house!” repeated Mr. 
Enkbert and Mrs. Eastman in the 
same breath. “Taken a _ house!” 
added the clergyman reflectively, as 
if nobody else had made the remark. 
And then Miss Farwell asked in a 
burst of inspiration: “Where?” 

Mrs. Draper was unable to give the 
particulars. Mrs. Manders had told 
her hurriedly as she left the hotel with 
her husband that afternoon that they 
were soon to leave the place and were 
even then on the way to look at their 
new house. Mr. Draper said with 
grim humor that he would give them 
just two weeks to return to the hotel 
after leaving it. He advanced the 
theory that housekeeping was a fad 
that young married couples caught 
like the measles. Miss Farwell said 
that it was young children who had 
the measles. 

“T say, imagine Willie Manders 
bringing up the coal,” suggested Enk- 
bert. 

“Or Mrs. Manders ordering lobster 
croquettes for dinner,’ added the 
clergyman. 

We all laughed, and Mrs. Eastman 
told a very funny story about a young 
housekeeper who tried to break eggs 
for cooking with a hammer, and was 
later obliged to strain them. During 
the fish, Mr. and Mrs. Manders came 
in and took their seats at the table. 

“Sorry we are late,’ said Manders, 
who spoke with great deliberation, 
and had a delightful drawl. “The 
fact is’— 

“We are going to keep house,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Manders eagerly, look- 
ing as flushed as a girl, and not quite 
sure of the reception the announce- 
ment would receive. 

“QO, do tell us all about it,” pleaded 
Miss Farwell. She had a way of 
pleading that was very hard resisting, 
or, as Enkbert once put it, that nobody 
cared to resist. 

“Why, the fact is,” replied Manders, 
“there isn’t much to tell. We have 
just taken a house, that is all. No 
fish, John, — you don’t know how to 
make the sauce.” 
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“You know we have been threaten- 
ing to,” chimed in Mrs. Manders. 
“We have been married two whole 
years, — and everybody wants a 
home. We only came here until 
Willie was settled in business. We 
never meant to live at a hotel always.” 

“Is the house large?” asked Mrs. 
Eastman. She had lived in a stately 
dwelling before the trouble with her 
husband. 

“Oh, not too large,” replied Mrs. 
Manders, “but such a dear place, —a 
drawing-room in old gold, and a sit- 
ting-room in the new colors.”’ 

“Enkbert, old man, you just ought 
to see the library,” said Manders with 
enthusiasm. “That's to be my den, — 
and it will beat any club in town.” 

“We were imagining you bringing 
up the coal,” said Young weakly. 

“Hang the coal,” was the reply. 
“House heated by steam. Don’t burn 
coal. Cook may, but that will be her 
lookout.” 

“But I thought they burned coal to 
make steam,” Miss Farwell said. 

“Do they?” drawled Manders. 
“Well, perhaps they do. Anyway, we 
don’t bring it upstairs. John, Mary- 
land duck. It is a wonder that this 
hotel does not exhaust the supply of 
Maryland duck.” 

Now none of us approved the idea 
of pretty Mrs. Manders and her thor- 
oughly companionable husband leav- 
ing our table. We liked them both 
very much, and the table had grown 
to be more of a home to us than the 
rest of the hotel in toto. We were 
there by choice, -and yet none of us 
could get away from the fascination 
of the “taking” of the Manders house. 

Mr. Draper entered the dining-room 
in company with his wife the next 
night, a circumstance worthy of men- 
tion, because he generally preceded 
her by several minutes. When we 
were all seated, he said to Mrs. Man- 
ders, with mock solemnity: “Use Stam- 
polio.” 

“What is Stampolio?” asked the 
young wife with some surprise. 

“T am sure I don’t know,” 





replied 


the mill agent, “but as | was coming 
into town this afternoon I read in sev- 
eral places along the railroad tracks 
that all housekeepers used Stampolio.” 

We thought that rather good, and 


'the next evening Enkbert produced 


three yellow bills, picked up from the 
street, heralding the merits of a certain 


kitchen range. Mr. Young also 
brought out a sample package of oats, 


which he said were guaranteed to be 
delicious after being boiled one and a 
half seconds. 

It was not many days before Man- 
ders began to neglect his business for 
the new house, and his wile strayed 
frequently into absent-minded blun- 
ders that were the amusement of the 
whole table. One night John wanted 
to know what kind of a soup she 
would order. Mrs. Manders had been 
gazing thoughtfully at the creamer, 
and she replied slowly: “I cannot de- 
cide whether to have pale blue or 
pink.” The colored man gasped and 
made for the other room. 

We all became yery much interested 
in the furnishing of the house, and 
managed to contribute to it in various 
ways. Mr. Draper pretended that he 
really wanted to see whether the young 
people were going to live in a habi- 
table place, and with this excuse took 
over a couple of costly Persian rugs. 
Mr. Young confessed that he had been 
talked into buying a set of Moliére’s 
works which he did not need, and they 
went over to find a place in the new 
library. Mr. Enkbert found a table of 
Indian wood, rarely carved, and 
bought it, and that went over too. The 
women made regular afternoon calls at 
the house, which was gradually. fur- 
nished in excellent taste, under Mrs. 
Iastman’s direction. 

Finally we came to counting thedays 
remaining for Mr. and Mrs. Manders 
at the hotel; and when we knew the 
date upon which they would leave us, 
we planned to make the last dinner a 
special one in their honor. We ar- 
ranged to wait until the guests gener- 
ally had left the dining-room, and 
ordered a menu that compelled the 
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chef to stand upon his dignity. Only 
you who have lived at a public table 
can appreciate the pleasure it gave us. 

I remember that last dinner now 
with a distinctness that extended travel 
has not dimmed. The sight of a great 
cluster of yellow roses upon a table 
will always recall to my mind the 
marble tiles of a long dining-room 
floor, the spotless linen upon one long 
table, the great centrepiece of yellow 
flowers, the gold in contrast to the sil- 
ver service; and I listen for a sweet 
voice beside me that is never heard 
now — but was once. 

Our table was set in that manner 
that night, and it was Miss Farwell 
who had suggested the roses. We were 
all in evening dress, and the women 
had honored us with their most be- 
coming gowns. Mrs. Draper declared 
that Mrs. Manders was to all appear- 
ances a bride again, — which caused 
Mr. Young to say that something had 
come over Mr. and Mrs. Draper, for 
they both looked as interesting as if 
they were on the point of leaving the 
hotel themselves. The manufacturer 
started to reply, but stopped short and 
actually blushed. 

We had been a trifle surprised to 
see the young clergyman in evening 
dress. He had come in with Miss Far- 
well, and she had paraded him all 
around the dining-room before allow- 
ing him to take his seat at the table. 
Mr. Enkbert had been elected master 
of ceremonies, and he and Miss Far- 
well recited together a delightfully 
funny dialogue that they had learned 
at some time, while the company was 
waiting for Mrs. Eastman, who had 
been called to the drawing-room. We 
finally began the dinner as eight very 
happy people, with no one more mirth- 
ful than Mrs. Eastman. Never before 
had we seen her so merry; and our 
looks must have betrayed us, for she 
said once: “I can be very jolly to-night, 
for I have a Secret to tell; but you 
shall not hear it now.” 

For an hour we sat at that table 
and chatted about everything but the 
departure of Mr. and Mrs. Manders. 
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We had. much to say about “our 
table,” however, many things to recall 
of the pleasant evenings about it, and 
more to tell of the delightful qualities 
of those charming people known as 
the “united permanents.” These latter 
we discussed reminiscently and imper- 
sonally, as if we were hardly of the 
number, but had known them. 

It was not until the demi tasse had 
followed the ices, that Mrs. Manders 
said in her girlish way: “We shall be 
so sorry to leave you all; but you will 
come to our home, all of you, won't 
you?” We replied in our several ways 
that we would. 

“And you must come and dine with 
us also,” said Mrs. Draper. “We, too, 
have decided to keep house.” 

It was no wonder that we looked at 
each other in surprise. The thought 
that Mr. and Mrs. Draper might some- 
time keep house had never occurred 
to anybody. Mr. Young in his inno- 
cency said so. 

“But why not?” asked the manu- 
facturer. “We came here to live for a 
year, and we have remained here for 
twenty. Our rooms, to be sure, are 
the best in the house, and we never 
think of their care, nor inquire whether 
the same cook remains in the kitchen. 
When we were younger, we thought 
that a hotel was the solution of the 
household problems; and yet to-night 
we pronounce the experiment a fail- 
ure.” He leaned back in his chair 
and looked across the room with some- 
thing like regret in his face. “Why,” 
said he, after a moment’s pause, “I 
suppose that I am wealthy enough to 
buy this whole hotel if I wanted to, 
and yet in all these years we have been 
without a home in which to entertain 
our friends.” 

Manders asked one or two ques- 
tions eagerly. It was an absorbing 
question with him. Down at the other 
end of the table the young bachelor 
awoke from a brown study, and leaned 
over toward Miss Farwell. She had 
taken one of the yellow roses from the 
cluster and was musing over it, her 
long eyelashes half drooping, her face 
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for the moment in that strange beauty 
of a coming or a departing smile, — 
that look that is hopeful or wistful. 

“Do you know,” he said, “this talk 
of a home appeals to me strangely to- 
night. Have you ever thought how 
happy it might be for a man and a 
woman who really loved each other?” 

“IT have been thinking of that to- 
night,” she replied, so softly that none 
but he heard her. 

“Mr. Enkbert,” interrupted Mrs. 
Eastman gaily, “I want you to call to 
order. There seems to be no end of 
secrets to-night, and I must tell you 
mine.” They turned eagerly toward 
her. 

“You have been such dear friends 
to me,” she continued, her eyes be- 
coming dim as her lightness was 
touched with tenderness. “We will not 
talk of the past to-night, but I want 
to say this one thing to you young 
people, though you will not under- 
stand it now. Never let such a small 
thing as pride shut out such a great 
thing as happiness from your home. 
It was my husband who called to- 
night. I sent for him,—and when 
this last dinner is over, I shall go back 
with him to our home.” 

There was a moment of silence, and 
then the curtain that had been raised 
upon the unhappiness of a married 


life that should have known only joy 
was allowed to fall without a question 
and never was lifted again. 

“Why, there will be nobody left but 
you two men,” said Mrs. Manders, 
changing the conversation, “—unless,” 
she added, ‘Miss Farwell is willing to 
remain to comfort you.” 

“No, indeed,” replied the clergy- 
man. “This is where the last secret 
comes in. May I tell it now, Ger- 
trude? Well, then, Miss Farwell and I 
agreed this afternoon to open a house 
of our own. You are all invited.” 

“Hello, Mr. Enkbert — what’s the 
matter?” said Draper. “We have all 
been building our castles but you. 
Shall you eat alone hereafter to our 
memory?” 

The bachelor had picked up the yel- 
low rose thrown down by the girl at 
his right. He tried to laugh, and re- 
plied: “I think I will run away from 
town for a few weeks.” 

Manders drew back his chair from 
the table. “Our last dinner at this 
hotel is over,” he said. 

“Yes, it is all over,” repeated Enk- 
bert, still toying with the yellow rose. 

“T thought his voice sounded like a 
sob,” said Gertrude to the young 
clergyman, as they were leaving the 
room. “I really believe the dear fellow 
will miss us.” 














} HEN the forefathers reached 
\W New England, it was occu- 
pied from the eastern shores 

to the Connecticut river by numerous 
tribes of the great Algonquin family, 
while west of the great river roved 
fierce tribes of the Iroquois, called Mo- 
hawks, man eaters, by the Algonquins, 


doubtless with reason, 
home villages in 


having their 
what is now New 
York state, using the intervening ter- 
ritory as their hunting and fishing 
grounds, and exacting tribute from the 
tribes of Algonquins which subsisted 
along the fertile valleys and fish teem- 
ing waters of the Connecticut and its 
tributaries. The Algonquin tribes 
most intimately connected with the 
life and progress of the white immi- 
grants were the Massachusetts nation, 
having their home villages on the 
shores of Massachusetts bay and adja- 
cent islands; the Nipmucks or Nip- 
netts in central Massachusetts; the Po- 
kanokets or Wampanoags living along 
the easterly shore of Narragansett bay 
and contiguous parts of Massachusetts; 


the Nansetts along Cape Cod,—a 
tributary branch of the Wampanoags; 
the Narragansetts and their sister 


tribe, the Niantics, along the westerly 


By Ldwin L. Kut. land. 


shore of Narragansett bay in western 
Rhode Island; the Pequot nation be- 
tween the Narragansetts and the river 
Thames, then called Pequot river, in 
southeastern Connecticut; while be- 
tween the Thames and the Connecticut 
dwelt the faithful Uncas and his Mo- 
hicans. These tribes spoke different 
dialects of a common language, and 
intercommunication among them was 
not difficult. Although the Indians 
roamed over rather than occupied 
these lands, it is true that they culti- 


vated the fertile meadows and river 
borders, raising corn, squashes, the 


seiva bean and sun flower, preparing 
their fields by burning over each fail, 
fertilizing each hill by burying near the 
plant a single fish, which custom stiil 
prevails among the sea-shore farmers 
of New England. 


These conditions, apparently fixed 
by countless generations of unpro- 


gressive existence, awaited the advent 
of the forefathers and another civiliza- 
tion. 

It was but a few years after the set- 
tlement of Plymouth and Boston be- 
fore many began to be dissatisfied 
with local conditions and only awaited 
favorable occasion to try their fortune 
further westward. The Indians situ- 
ated near the two colonies had been 
peaceful and faithful to the colonists, 
who had bought the land upon which 
theysettled and otherwise treated them 


with kindness and consideration; but 
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wars fierce and terrible were breaking 
out among the several tribes, and to 
the colonists dreaming of new lands 
beyond their seashore homes the for- 
ests seemed peopled with savage beasts 
of prey and scarcely less savage men 
lurking for their savage foes. 
Hendrick Hudson had explored the 
Hudson river in 1609, and in 1613 a 
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small Dutch colony occupied 
New York, whence, two 
vears later, traders coasted 
along the enchanting shores 
of Long Island Sound, as- 
cending the Connecticut 
river as far as Hartford, named 
it Dutch Point, and built a_ fort 
there, doubtless as headquarters for fur 
trading; but no permanent settlement 
was effected, although a prosperous 
trade was carried on six or eight years 
longer without competition. The first 






intelligence of this traffic and of the 
Connecticut or “Long River’ was 
borne to Governor Winthrop by three 
sachems from the region of Springfield, 
or Agawam, April 4, 1631, the year 
after the establishment of the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay. One of these 
Indians had for a time been in the ser- 
vice of Sir Walter Raleigh, in itng- 
land. The purpose of 
the visit was to induce 
the Governor to send 
white settlers to plant the 
inviting fields of the val- 
ley; and seed corn and 
skins and other gifts 
were promised to the set- 
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THE RAND HOUSE. 


THE OLD BROWN HOMESTEAD. 


tlers. Although the Governor sump- 
tuously entertained his guests, he, 
lacking faith in them, permitted no 
one to return with them. Nevertheless 
their story of abundant crops of corn 
and hemp and of the streams over- 
stocked with bass, shad, sturgeon and 
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salmon was not to be forgotten, and in 
the autumn of 1633, four persons, John 
Oldham, Samuel Hall and two others, 
all of Dorchester, made their way 
through the wilderness, hospitably 
entertained by the natives on their 
route, and at length viewed the river 
from the present site of Springfield, — 
doubtless the first white men who ever 
visited the region. These were pros- 
pectors for the company organized by 
William Pynchon, soon to leave the 
east shores and make the notable set- 
tlement in the valley of the Connecti- 
cut. 

Less suspicious or more brave, a 
number of Plymouth men, led by 
William Holmes, about October, 
1633, had prepared the material 
jor a house, and, loading it upon a 
suitable craft, sailed into the river, 
ignoring the protesting Dutch- 
men at Hartford, to the present 
site of Windsor, where they built 
the first dwelling house ever 
erected by civilized hands in the 
Connecticut valley. The follow- 
ing year, 1634, removal to the 
valley was still more seriously 
discussed by the eastern settlers, 
and in July six men from Cam- 
bridge visited the river to select 
sites; but permission for removal 





was not granted until 1635, when per- 
missionwas givento them,and likewise 
to companies from Dorchester, Water- 
town and Roxbury, on condition that 
they would not go beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the colonial government. Under 
this permit the Dorchester people 
went to Windsor, those of Cambridge 
to Hartford, those of Watertown to 
Wethersfield, and the Roxbury peo- 
ple to Agawam. The last were pre- 
ceded by two men, John Cable and 
John Woodcock, who built a log 
house in Agawam, on a site since 
called “House meadow,” which site 
was probably selected by William 
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Pynchon, Henry Smith, 
his son-in-law, and Jehu 
Burr, in 1634.. These pio- 
neers planted nearly op- 
posite the present site of 
Springfield, and resided 
there during the summer, 
but returned to Roxbury 
in the fall, probably to 
report conditions and 
progress to Pynchon, the 
chief projector of the new 
enterprise. This gentle- 
man, founder of Roxbury 
and Springfield, a person 
of wealth and_ conse- 
quence in England, was 
connected with the affairs 
of the Massachusetts col- 
ony when it was organ- 
ized in England, where he 
received the appointment 
of magistrate when Gov- 
ernor Winthrop received 
his commission, and ac- 
companied him on_ the 
voyage to America. Mr. 
Pynchon and his party, 
sending their property by 
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water, in Governor Winthrop’s ves- 
sel, the Blessing of the Bay, started, 
April 26, 1636, on their wilderness 
journey for their new home. The date 
of the arrival is not known, but by 
May 14 eight of the twelve original 
colonists of ancient Agawam _ had 
drawn up and signed the famous de- 
cree of distribution of the lands then 
purchased from the Indians, the deed 
of which, recorded at the Registry of 
Deeds’ office of Hampden County, 
was the first executed in western Mas- 
sachusetts. The valley in this region 
was peopled by several tribes or parts 
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these home sections as_ stretching 
along parallel with and not far from 
the present Main street of the city; but 
it is not probable that the original 
boundaries, if definitely laid down, 
long remained, for the pioneers were 
soon followed by other settlers, who 
were doubtless welcomed to equal 
rights, cordial fellowship and a fair 
share of land. Here were set up their 
Puritan homes, their Puritan church, 
and their Puritan Sabbath. The terri- 
tory conveyed to the original settlers 
in 1636 is that now embracing the 
towns of Longmeadow, Springfield, 


MT. NONOTUCK. 


of tribes from the more eastern na- 
tions, one of which tribes, the Aga- 
wams or Springfield Indians, claimed 
all of the territory along both sides of 
the Connecticut between the Enfield 
falls below and the South Hadley falls 
above; and this was the section pur- 
chased from the sachems and distrib- 
uted under the above decree, which 
provided that each person should have 
a home section on the east or Spring- 
field side of the river, and another sec- 
tion on the other side as nearly oppo- 
site as might be. We can imagine 


Chicopee and Ludlow on the east side 
of the river, and Agawam, West 
Springfield and Holyoke on the west 
side. 

Thus early began the English own- 
ership of the domain forming the sub- 
ject of this sketch. But our pioneer 
settlement, to which West Springfield 
and consequently Holyoke belonged, 
although invited and welcomed to 
their new home by then. well-disposed 
savages, had at length to prove how 
unstable was their friendship and unite 
in a general movement for their expul- 
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VIEW FROM MT. TOM. 


sion or extermination. During the 
forty years of undisturbed peace and 
amity between the settlers and these 
Indians, the two principal Indian vil- 
lages were one on the west bank of 
the Agawam river and another, the 
principal one, on the Pacowsie brook, 
which rises in eastern Longmeadow 
and discharges into the Connecticut 
nearly on the line between that town 
and Springfield. The Indians raised 
their crops on lands assigned them by 
the colonists, and with the latter’s con- 
sent, for the general safety, the Indians 
built on Long Hilla palisaded strong- 
hold covering about two acres. 

In 1637, the year following the set- 
tlement, occurred the great struggle 
with the Pequot nation, resulting in 
its utter destruction or dispersion, — 
to which war Springfield furnished no 
soldiers, but honored an assessment 
to defray expenses; and from 1637 
until 1675 the colony prospered in 
peace. In 1675 King Philip’s war 


broke out. Able and hating the Eng- 
lish intruders, Philip began prepara- 
tions for his famous war of extcrmi- 
nation against the whites, and no tribe 
seems to have withstood his tlrreats or 
entreaties. At length the Springfield 
Indians were won over to his cause, 
and, although treated with the utmost 
kindness by the scttlers whom they had 
invited hither, consented to admit to 
their stronghold secretly three hun- 
dred of Philip's warriors in prepara- 
tion for a midnight massacre of our 
sleeping colonists in their homes near 
by. But this horrible calamity was 
averted. Sinister signs had not been 
wholly wanting in the conduct of the 
Indians, such as a diminished acreage 
under cultivation, the burning of one 
or two buildings, stealthy transfer of 
their property into their stronghold, 
and a Nonotuck squaw’s rumor of im- 
pending trouble, none of which, how- 
ever, moved the colonists to adequate 
vigilance or preparation. On the night 
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of October 4, 1675, during which Phil- 
ip’s warriors were admitted into the 
fort, the colonists were warned of their 
danger by a messenger from Windsor, 
dispatched by a Mr. Wolcott, whose 
Indian servant, in great mental dis- 
tress, had divulged the plot. The set- 
tlers quickly gathered in three partially 
fortified houses, with a part of their 
effects and the pastor’s library, and 
awaited the morning; but, no sign of 
trouble appearing,the minister's books 
were returned to his study, and the 
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Main street Cooper was shot dead and 
Miller was mortally wounded, but his 
horse wheeled and galloped homeward 
with “his dying burden,” who fell at the 
door of one of the fortified houses. The 
worst having been thus confirmed, the 
savages swarmed about the buildings, 
burned about thirty houses’ and 
twenty-five barns, again and again at- 
tacking the fortified houses, but suc- 
ceeding only in killing one woman, 
Pentecost Matthews, and wounding 
four or five persons. While this car- 
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THE RAILROAD UP MT. TOM. 


more venturesome began to pursue 
their callings. Major Pynchon, in 
command of the Springfield troops, 
had been called to the defence of the 
towns up the river. The non-appear- 
ance of danger and the discomforts of 
their self-imprisonment at last in- 
duced Lieutenant Thomas Cooper and 
Thomas Miller to mount their horses 
and ride down toward the Indian 
stronghold on Long Hill. From am- 
bush in the woods at the lower end of 


nival of fire was going on, about mid- 
day, a small force of colonists, under 
Major Treat from Westfield, arrived 
on the west side of the river. Every 
effort to cross in the face of such odds 
was ineffectual, but the force under 
Major Pynchon and Captain Apple- 
ton came down from Hadley, on the 
Springfield side of the river, a few 
hours afterwards, and the prudent 
braves all disappeared in the forest. 
The three commanders united their 
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forces and occupied the town that 
night, sending forth scouting parties in 
many directions to discover the where- 
abouts of the Indians. From an old 
sqyuaw who was captured it was 
learned that the Indians, numbering 
about 600, encamped about six miles 
northeast of Springfield Centre, at 
which point were found twenty-four 
fires, but no Indians, for they had de- 
parted the region never to return. 
Grief and gloom settled down upon 
the little settlement. Houseless, penni- 
less, grist mills and saw mills swept 
away, with the liability of further at- 
tacks from lurking savages, many 
were moved to despair of the settle- 
ment and contemplate its abandon- 
ment; but positive orders from the 


General Court to all of the settlements 
induced the settlers to resume their 
caliings and re-establish their homes. 
The war, which resulted in the loss of 
six hundred Englishmen and six hun- 
dred houses, a much larger although 
unknown number of Indians, the ex- 
pulsion of the tribes to Canada or the 
West, and the death of Philip in 1676, 
was concluded by treaty of peace in the 
spring of 1678, from which time for- 
ward Springfield had a prosperous ca- 
reer. Inhabitants swarmed southward 
and northward on both sides of the 
Connecticut, forming social and com- 
mercial centres, according to conven- 
ience of worship, government or trade, 
and at length asking from the General 
Court the decree of separation. Thus 
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West Springfield was permitted, 
May 27, 1696, to “procure and set- 
tle a learned and orthodox minister 
on the west side of the river to dis- 
pense the word of God unto those 
that dwell there.” At this time the 
number of families was between 
thirty and forty, including about 
two hundred and fifty persons. A 
ferry had been established in 1683, 
and traffic between the dwellers of 
the two sections was greatly facili- 
tated thereby; and the new meas- 
ure ripened local interest and pro- 
moted more rapid and extended 
growth. With the growth of 
Springfield and its villages, the 
Connecticut towns from the river's 
mouth to the Massachusetts border 
had kept pace. John Winthrop the 
younger had brought his commis- 
sion from Lords Say, Seal and 
Brook, to be governor of Con- 
necticut, built a fort at the mouth 
of the river, calling it Saybrook 
Fort, and set up his government at 
Hartford. On account of the distance 
from Boston, the 
Springfield colon- 
ists at first placed 
themselves under 
the Connecticut 
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jurisdiction, but after much discus- 
sion of the matter gravitated back 
to the old allegiance. The colon- 
ial governments, although having 
some differences of this character 
among themselves, were in practical 
harmony in dealing with the hostile 
natives, and their necessary union for 
self-preservation doubtless promoted 
friendly and profitable social and com- 
mercial intercourse. Hence, as popu- 
lation gradually crept up the west 
bank of the Connecticut, the surplus 
products of the forest, field and river 
industries readily found their means 
of transportation to and from the dis- 
tant markets. 

Although it may be impossible to 
mark the date of the arrival of the ven- 
turesome Riley, the pioneer settler 
who located just north of “Riley 
Brook,” now the southern boundary of 
Holyoke, his lonely residence was thus 
located, doubtless purposely, close by 
the water highway and near the old 
trail between Springfield and North- 
ampton. We know that the Spring- 
field colonists began to build boats im- 
mediately upon their arrival, in one of 
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which they went over to West Spring- 
field to build their first house; and the 
raffic among the river settlements as 
far north as Hadley Falls was carried 
on chiefly in these flat boats. There 
seems, however, little evidence that 
other actual settlers soon sought this 
territory, although the Riley family, of 
unknown numbers, lived in it long 
enough to give it the name “Ireland,” 
now only amemory. It was yet some 
vears before “one of the earliest set- 
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cate clearly the origin of the large 
families of Days, Chapins, Elys, Balls, 
Parsons, Baggs, Chapmans, Russells, 
Frinks, Ashleys and _ Hitchcocks, 
which pioneered and peopled the third 
parish of West Springfield and still 
bear their proportional part in the 
young and lusty city grown upon its 
extreme northern border. In 1749 
Capt. John Miller settled upon North- 
ampton street and owned a large por- 
tion of the territory now covered by 
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tlers,” Benjamin Ball, great grand- 
father of the late Col. E. H. Ball, set- 
tled, in 1745, upon the place now occu- 
pied by Mr. James Ball, on Northamp- 
ton and Cherry streets. Upon this 
place still stands the famous “Ball 
elm,” the largest tree within the town 
limits, planted by Benjamin Ball in 
1751. Francis Ball, the father of Ben- 
jamin, settled in Springfield center in 
1740. Many of the names appearing 
in the early Springfield records indi- 


the city of Holyoke. Captain Miller 
took part in the capture of Louisburg 
just before. This house remained in 
the Miller family until 1857, its last 
owner, Abner Miller, selling it to re- 
move to Westfield. The place was 
kept as an inn during the Revolu- 
tionary war, and was the half-way 
house on the old stage line between 
Springfield and Northamption. It 
was the oldest house in town when 
torn down in 1884. Another inn was 
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kept in the early days by Amos Allen, 
just south of ‘Ball’s Corner,” at the 
Harlan Coit place, where the “Ball 
elm” stands, and still further east, in 
the Ingleside region, Colonel Ely kept 
a tavern. Upon his farm the last of 
the Indians of this region was per- 
mitted to build a hut, in which, unwill- 
ing to follow his dusky tribe to parts 
unknown, he dwelt for several years 
and died. On the same historic street 
stands the “Brown house,” now doubt- 
less the oldest in town. Here once 
lived Enoch Ely, a_ Revolutionary 
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parish. The house was kept by Ches- 
ter Crafts and was doubtless the last 
country inn within “Ireland Parish.” 
Still further north on the same street 
stands the old Fairfield homestead, in 
early years the property of Lucas Mor- 
gan. The date of its construction is 
not at hand, but an incident will nearly 
indicate it. One dark night Mr. Mor- 
gan, on leading his horse into the 
stable, placed his hand upon the warm 
head of a crouching Indian,and lost no 
time in placing himself on the inside of 
the strong back door of his house, 

















DWIGHT STREET. 


soldier. The insurgents engaged in 
Shays’s rebellion, on their march down 
the valley, at one time attacked this 
house, but failed to secure the occu- 
pant, who had probably sought cover 
in a neighboring wood. Bullet holes 
were plainly visible in the double front 
door a few years since. 

Another ancient tavern upon the 
same street still stands, facing the west 
end of Dwight street. This was the 
half-way house sixty years ago on the 
stage route between Springfield and 
Northampton, and the place where the 
mail was received and delivered for the 


which soon resounded with the blows 
of a tomahawk. <A shot from Mr. 
Morgan’s gun soon made all quiet 
without; the morning light revealed in 
the snow the tracks of three Indians, 
and before the door the farm dog lying 
dead. 


On “Back” street stands another 
house of uncertain age, formerly 
the home of Rev. Thomas Rand. 


Doubtless all of these houses and a few 
more had been built here while the ter- 
ritory belonged to the ancient town of 
Springfield, or prior to the year 1774. 
At this early date our pioneers rode 
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eight miles to attend town meetings or 
religious service, neither of which du- 
ties, as the family names would seem 
to indicate, would be much neglected. 
When first set off, West Springfield 
was said to be sixteen miles long from 
north to south, and about four miles 
wide from east to west, embracing the 
territory of Holyoke, West Springfield, 
Agawam and Feeding Hills, the cen- 
tre of which was West Springfield 
proper. This northerly section did 
not grow rapidly. The “fields,” now 
occupied by the city proper, was a 
sandy, unproductive section; but im- 
proved farming and the demands of 
distant markets gradually brought un- 
der profitable cultivation all of the 
lands lying along Northampton street, 
even covering with 
heavy crops the huge 
foot-hills of the Mt. 
Tom range. Much 
corn, some wheat and 
a large harvest of rve 
were taken to the 
Boston and_ other 
markets every year 
from this _ section, 
many farmers vying 
with one another in 
the amount of their 
product, Elisha Ash- 
ley and Deacon Per- 
esh Hitchcock having 
raised one year, the 
one 1,300 bushels of 
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rye and the other 
1,400 bushels. 
The reader will 
not be startled to 
learn that this 
product was used 
in the manufac- 
ture of whiskey, 
or that ultimately 
a distillery was 
started at “ Money 
Hole Hill” and 
others at places 
down the valley. 
Rye was then 
worth $1 and up- 
wards a bushel. 

The transportation of such prod- 
ucts became an important indus- 
try, extending far northward, and en- 
gaging the service of some of the most 
enterprising men of the section. Here 
Whiting Street, the benefactor of the 
“worthy poor,” and Chester W. Cha- 
pin, the subsequent railroad magnate 
and reputed wealthiest man in western 
Massachusetts, both began their ca- 
reers as agents of transportation com- 
panies, at first connected with the river 
traffic and subsequently with the stage 
route from Springfield northward. 

As the social status of New England 
was based upon the church and the 
school, it is of interest to learn that 
both came to the new settlement as 
soon as the problem of living had been 
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A RESIDENTIAL STREET. 


solved. One of the ancient school- 
houses stood near the “dry bridge,” 
above Ingleside, where the Holyoke & 
Westfield railroad crosses the street. 
Displaced by the march of improve- 
ment, the old house gave place to the 
present brick house farther down the 
street. One school-house, not now in 
existence, stood 
opposite the 
Dibble place, at 
the lower end of 
Ashley pond. 
Another school- 
house was _ lo- 
cated south of 
the Francis Bal! 
place on “Back” 
street, just north 
of the present 
school - house 
and another was 
located unti 
within a few 
years on the 
east side of 
Northampton 
street, a few 
rods above the 
end of West 
Hampdenstreet. 





An academy was built for and kept 
by Rev. Mr. Rand, just south of 
his residence on “Back” street. The 
academy was subsequently removed to 
the southeast corner of the lot now oc- 
cupied by the Timothy Merrick home- 
stead on Northampton street. Here a 
select school was kept in one part of 
the building and 
a public school 
in another. 
Upon the estab- 
lishment of the 
homestead the 
house was re- 
moved and the 
orick structure 
ubstituted on 
Mechanic street, 
now known as 
the “Old Elm- 
wood” — school- 
1ouse. Another 
school - house 
stood near the 
John Chapin 
place, now par- 
tially covered by 
the Wauregan 
paper mill prop- 
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W. Chapin taught here winters, in 
his youth and early manhood, for 
ten dollars a month. The tree now 
in the Wauregan yard is said to have 
stood between Mr. Chapin’s house and 
barn. The venerable Alexander Day, 
still living, taught at different times in 
nearly all of these school-houses. 

The first church built in Holyoke 
was located where Alexander Day’s 
house stands, on Northampton street. 
Here Rev. Mr. Rand, the Baptist 
clergyman, preached many years; but 
the church was used by both Lbaptists 
and Congregationalists, the latter hav- 
ing the service each fourth Sunday. 
This edifice was partly built in 1792 
by the Baptists near the old burying 
ground, and stood unfinished for a 
time, but the First Congregational So- 
ciety, which had been formed by Rev. 
Dr. Lathrop of the First Church in 
West Springfield, Dec. 4, 1799, united 
in the completion of the edifice and the 
removal to the place above noted. U}- 
timately Mr. Rand held the pastoral 
office of both churches, exchanging 
frequently with Congregational clergy- 
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men. These societies continued united 
until 1834, when the Congregational- 
ists dedicated their own church a mile 
and a quarter farther up the street, 
pastor. The First Baptist church was 
Rev. Harvey Smith becoming their 
organized in 1803, by Thomas Rand, 
Caleb Humeston, Peresh Hitchcock, 
Benjamin Bassett, Ashael Chapin, Jed- 
ediah Day and Austin Goodyear, all lay- 
men, but upon invitation of the others 
Mr. Rand assumed the pastoral office 
and became greatly beloved by his 
church and the community. A coun- 
cil of representatives from various 
churches in New England voted to 
recognize the church as properly con- 
stituted. Important testimony of the 
character of the church membership 
and the pastor is the notable fact that 
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the latter graduated in 1885. Under the 


from the academy built 
for him; Rev. Justin 
Perkins, D. D., long 
a missionary in Persia; 
Rev. Hazen Howard, 
missionary to the Bur- 
mese; Rev. Ashael 
Chapin, and Rev. 
Dwight Ives, pastor of 
a church in Suffield, 
Conn., more than 
thirty years. The Firs: 
Baptist Society built 
upon their present site 
in 1826-7, and in 1849 
granted the privilege 
of dismissal to the 
members of the Second Baptist 
church, then forming, to be located at 
the new city or Ireland Depot as the 
region of the new Connecticut River 
railroad station was then called. This 
church worshiped in Chapin Hall 
until 1855, when the brick church on 
Main street was built, immediately in 
front of the present Boston & Maine 
railroad station. This house was 
burned in 1863, and a new church was 
dedicated on the same site two years 
later. The church on the corner of 
Appleton and Walnut streets was built 
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DR. GEORGE H. SMITH, 
Present Mayor of Holyoke. 





West Springfield re- 
gime, also, was organ- 
ized in 1849 the Sec- 
ond Congregational 
church, which at first 
held services in a 
school-house, but in 
1852 built the brick 
meeting-house where 
now stands the “mar- 
ble block,” at the cor- 
ner of High and 
Dwight streets, and in 
1883 the present edi- 
fice on Appleton, 
Maple and High 
streets. 


PEARSONS. 





HON. WILLIAM WHITING. 


But this sketch of the early churches 
hints at'a growth of the community 
for which early agricultural conditions 
could not account. Evidently other 
forces have been active and popula- 
tion is being drawn to a centre by 
some power yet untold. The Connec- 
ticut had borne a considerable traffic 
between Hartford and the foot of 
South Hadley Falls at South Holyoke, 
but the towns above were compelled 
to transport their merchandise partly 
at least by land, until after February 
23, 1792, when Hon. John Worthing- 
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ton of Springfield and nineteen others 
procured from the Great and General 
Court an act of incorporation “for ihe 
purpose of rendering the Connecticut 
river passable for boats and other 
things from the mouth of the Chicopee 
river northward through the Com- 
monwealth,” — the corporation being 
entitled “the Proprietors of the Locks 
and Canals on the Connecticut river.” 
Work was begun at South Hadley 
Falls as soon as possible, under Ben- 
jamin Prescott of Northampton, super- 
intending engineer, subsequently su- 
perintendent at the United States 
Armory in Springfield. Improvement 
of the rapids at Montague was con- 
templated, as well as those at South 
Hadley, but costs exceeding estimates, 
the development of the former was 
abandoned to Samuel Henshaw and 
Benjamin Prescott of Northampton 
and Jonathan Dwight of Springfield 
and their associates, who procured a 
new charter as “the Proprietors of the 
Upper Locks and Canals on the Con- 
necticut river’; and the old corpora- 
tion continued work on the South 
Hadley canal. This canal began at a 
point where the South Hadley Falls 
end of the present grea: dam is now 
located, under a red sandstone bluff, 
was cut most of the way out of sand- 
stone, and extended northward aiong 
the river’s trend two and a half miles, 
where it opened into the river above 
a wing dam projected obliquely out- 
ward. The waterway was constructed 
for the accommodation of boats 
twenty feet wide by forty feet long: 
but after ten years of use increasing 
commerce compelled the deepening of 
the canal four feet and the introduc- 
tion of an improved system of locks, 
the work being undertaken by Ariel 
Cooley, a man of rare energy and re- 
sources, whose administration of the 
corporation extended from 1802 to 
1823 or 1824, the date of his death. 
During this period Mr. Cooley rebuilt 
or enlarged the dam three or four 
times, taking as his compensation for 
all service one-fourth of the gross re- 
ceipts. Mr. Cooley’s heirs continued 
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the business and built the wing dam 
which was standing when the present 
great dam was built in 1849. 

The canal around the ialls gave a 
great impulse to river traffic and the 
growth of towns on the river. The 
vast body of water coursing its foamy 
way down the liadley rapids was un- 
used, on the west side of the river, 
save by a community grist mill and a 
cotton miil of four thousand spindles, 
built in 1831 by the old Hadley Falls 
Company, the power being derived 
from a wing dam. At this date 
twenty-two houses were scattered over 
the “fields,” and one hundred and 
eight or ten dwellings held the remain- 
ing population of the parish; nor did 
the population greatly increase dur- 
ing the next decade, at the end of 
which time the movement was set on 
foot which brought to stage route and 
river navigation the destructive com- 
petition of the Connecticut River rail- 
road, opened in December, 1845. 

Soon after this event capitalists vis- 
ited the falls, and with great secrecy 
determined their course, which was 
nothing less than the construction of a 
dam across the river and the purchase 
of all the territory upon either side of 
the river necessary to the proper de- 
velopment of a great manufacturing 
city. These then unknown projectors 
employed the late George C. Ewing, 
of the scale manufacturing firm of 
l‘airbanks & Co., as purchasing agent. 
Mr. Ewing had purchased a farm in 
1846 just west of the desired territory, 
through which means he had become 
acquainted with the original owners 
of the tract; and this acquaintance he 
used with consummate art. The first 
successful essay was the possession of 
thirty-seven acres of land embracing 
the bluff, now Prospect Park, looking 
down upon the proposed site of the 
dam; the next was the acquirement of 
the franchises of the old Hadley Falls 
Company and those of the “Proprie- 
tors of the Locks and Canals on Con- 
necticut river,” the former company 
being won by the concession of $100,- 
000 worth of stock in the new com- 
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pany. Many interesting incidents at- 
tended the acquirement of the remain- 
ing lands. Some suspected the real 
purpose of the purchaser and _hesi- 
tated to name a price for their lands 
to-day, thinking they might obtain a 
higher one to-morrow; some, consent- 
ing one day, repented the next; but 
quickly, quietly and steadily the astute 
agent went forward with his plan, until 
he had bought eleven hundred acres 
of wretchedly poor farming lands for 
about $119,000, all he desired except 
one valuable tract owned by Samuei 
Ely, whose ancient residence stood 
upon the site of the present Church of 
the Rosary. Mr. Ely hated “cotton 
lords,’ and even snapped his gun at 
some strange gentlemen approaching 
his house to negotiate a purchase. 
Thinking to intimidate the landholder, 
they caused his arrest, but found him 
still obdurate and abandoned further 
effort. About twenty years after- 
wards the traci, all except the home- 
stead, was purchased by Bowers and 
Mosher, and subsequently sold off in 
building lots. Mr. Ely died in his old 
home in 1879. 

The acquirement of titles having 
been completed in 1847, Thomas H. 
Perkins, George W. Lyman, Edward 
Dwight, their associates and succes- 
sors, were incorporated by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature “for the purpose 
of constructing and maintaining a 
dam across the Connecticut river and 
one or more locks and canals in con- 
nection therewith,” and of creating a 
water power to be used by said cor- 
poration for manufacturing articles 
from cotton, wood, iron, wool and 
other materials, to be sold or leased 
to other persons and corporations, to 
be used for manufacturing or me- 
chanical purposes, and also for the 
purposes of navigation. The cor- 
poration was to have a capital of four 
million dollars, with authority to hold 
real estate not exceeding a half million 
dollars in value, exclusive of improve- 
ments. 

In the month of July, the driest 
month of the year, measurements had 


proved the quantity of water in the 
river running -_past a given point to be 
6,980 cubic teet per second, descend- 
ing the rapid at the rate of sixty feet in 
a mile and a half. As a “mill power” 
so-called, estimated at sixty or seventy 
liorse-power, was considered to be 
thirty cubic feet of water per second 
when the head and fall is twenty-five 
feet, the volume of water being grad- 
uated to a less or greater quantity as 
the head and fall is greater or less than 
twenty-five feet, it is seen that under 
the fifty-nine and nine-tenths feet ef- 
fective head and fall, from the crest 
of the proposed dam to still water be- 
low, the “mill power” would be a 
small fraction more than twelve and 
one-half cubic feet per second, and the 
river's flowing volume of 6,980 cubic 
feet per second would signify five hun- 
dred and fifty mill powers available 
during the driest seasons of the year. 
Therefore, arguing from experience 
these capitalists believed this vas 
power capable of building a city oi 
two hundred thousand souls, and 
planned accordingly. 

New England’s largest river, whose 
entire flood this dauntless corporation 
essayed to utilize, has its origin in 
Connecticut Lake, in the extreme 
north end of New Hampshire, whence 
it flows southerly nearly four hundred 
miles and mingles its fresh waters with 
Long Island Sound. The _river’s 
width al6ng the Vermont border is at 
first one hundred and fifty feet, and in 
a flow of sixty miles further gradually 
increases to three hundred and ninety 
feet; but in Massachusetts its narrow- 
est sections are about five hundred 
feet and its widest about one thousand 
feet. From lake to sound the fall is 
one thousand five hundred and eighty- 
nine feet. During the first one hun- 
dred miles the aggregate fall is one 
thousand feet, and the stream pours 
down a mountain torrent, while the 
subsequent descent is accomplished 
chiefly at three points: Bellows Falls, 
Vermont, where the fall is forty-two 
feet; Turners Fall, Montague, Massa- 
chusetts, where it is seventy-five feet, 
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and Holyoke, where it is sixty feet, — 
conveniently distributed along a river 
front of one and a half miles, — from 
which point to the sound there is no 
considerable fall save. the Infield 
rapids, and a waterway navigable for 
boats and barges can be readilyenain- 
tained throughout. 

The great valley, embra@ng a drain- 
age area of eight thousand one hun- 
dred and forty-four square miles 
abéve Holyoke, bordered east and 
west by ridges of the White Mountain 
system, doubtless first found an_ outlet 
at New Haven, but by some prehis- 
toric upheaval the Holyoke range, a 
detached member of the system, was 
severed, leaving Mt. Tom on the 
west and Mt. Holyoke on the east 
of the great chasm, and the stream, 
turning rapidly eastward, at length 
reached the sea thirty-five miles east 
of the probable original outlet. From 
the vicinity of the twin mountains, 
which stand as grand watch towers 
overlooking the interesting scene, the 
stream flows easterly nearly three 
miles, then, bending northerly a half 
mile farther, it sweeps southward 
about three miles more, forming with 
the subtending mountain background 
the right-angled triangle which is the 
site of the city now known to fame 
through its leading industry as the 
“Paper City” of the world. No human 
knowledge telis how many ages were 
occupied in spending the fearful 
agencies that hardened the earth’s 
crust, that folded and seamed it with 
mountains, hills and valleys, that piled 
up the river’s rocky border and 
ground out its adamantine bed, to 
form and preserve these waiting rapids 
for the age of machinery. 

The plac® selected for the great dam 
lies between two bold, rocky promon- 
tories, a half mile or more above the 
right angle, from the southernmost of 
which now spreads out Prospect Park 
and from the northernmost the high- 
lands of South Hadley Falls village. 
This location was determined August 
17, 1847, through a survey begun July 
29; the charter was granted the suc- 
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ceeding winter, and work was imme- 
diately begun with a large force of 
men under the general supervision of 
Air. l-wing, who had secured for the 
company its valuable lands and fran- 
chises. In July of this year the Fair- 
banks Company withdrew from the 
corporation, and soon afterward Mr. 
Ewing resigned his position, giving 
place to Mr. C. B. Rising of North- 
ampton, who conducted the work to 
the date of its completion, November 
19, 1848. The fame of the great struc- 
ture brought thousands to view it, and 
on the day appointed for stopping all . 


‘ openings in the dam and filjing the 


pond behind it, the river banks and 
neighboring bluffs were alive with, 
eager witnesses of the inauguration of 
the- greatest water power then known 
to history. After the dam was closed, 
when the waters below the dam re- 
ceded from the river’s bed,. hundreds 
of men and boys swarmed over its 
ragged surface, seizing belated fishes 
imprisoned in the pools and basins 
and enjoying a merry holiday where 
but a few hours before the tumbling 
waters and their finny children dis- 
ported unrestrained. The gates had 
been closed at ten o’clock A. M.; soon 
afterwards serious leaks appeared in 
different parts of the structure, and as 
the struggling waters rose higher and 
higher even the engineers began to 
fear that the force of the pent-up waters 
had been greatly underestimated. The 
visitors were hastily recalled from the 
vers bed, and all watched eagerly for 
the sure and rapidly coming proof of 
strength or weakness of the- great 
work. These laconic telegrams were 
sent to the company in Boston: “Io 
A. M. Gates just closed; water filling 
behind dam.” “12 M. Dam leaking 
badly.” “2 P.M. Stones of bulkhead 
giving way to pressure.” “3.20 P. M. 
Your ofd dam’s gone.” Eye-witnesses 
of the catastrophe characterize the 
scene as at once grand and awful. 
Breaking loose from all moorings, the 
huge mass, 1,017 feet long and 30 feet 
high, was rolled over and over by the 
angry flood and, breaking into many 
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fragments, rode lightly away upon the 
great wave that had torn it from its 
foundations. 

Although the cost of their dam had 
been about $75,000, the projectors, not 
dismayed by the first failure, were 
ready to enter upon the construction 
of a new dam in the spring of 1849, 
and were able to complete the work 
in October of the same year, under 
the able supervision of Philander An- 
derson, whose initial training as an 
engineer was received at West Point. 
The work, built of timbers and planks 
bolted together and weighted with 
rocks and gravel, was facilitated by 
means of coffer dams extending at 
first two hundred feet into the river 
from either bank, from which others 
were projected as fast as the perma- 
nent structure progressed and _ the 
summer ebb of the water favored, until 
the entire span had been completed. 
Along the upper part of the perma- 
nent structure 46 gates, each 16 feet 
wide by 18 feet long, had been pro- 
vided and left open for the escape of 
the water during construction. When 
the work was completed, at a given 
signal, at half-past twelve o'clock, 
all these gates were simultaneously 
closed, the pent-up waters rose against 
the new dam, and the rocky bed of the 
rapid below once more became bare. 
Six thousand spectators visited the 
scene, more than on the former occa- 
sion; but the new work had cost about 
$150,000, and was destined to prove 
its sufficiency against a lateral pres- 
sure of nearly twenty-five million 
pounds and a vertical pressure three 
times as great. By ten o’clock the 
water reached the crest of the dam, 
and at eleven it had acquired a full 
head and poured down the perpendic- 
ular face in one unbroken sheet, pro- 
ducing at first such heavy vibrations 
as to rattle windows and doors in 
South Hadley Falls. 

A cross section of this dam would 
exhibit a right-angled triangle, the 
long leg at the bottom extending hori- 
zontally up stream, the short one ex- 
tending up the face to the crest, and 
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the hypothenuse running down the 
inclined back of the structure. Twenty 
years later the work was thoroughly 
repaired, and a structure similar to the 
old one was built upon its face, giving 
the whole the form of an ordinary 
roof. This substantial work not being 
of indestructible material, the Water 
Power Company, according to design, 
has now in process of erection a dam 
of solid masonry 1,020 feet long be- 
tween abutments, down stream from 
the old one, distant from it 132 feet on 
the Holyoke side and 112 feet on the 
South Hadley Falls side; in other 
dimensions 38 feet high, 15 feet thick 
five feet below the crest, and 34 feet 
wide at the base. The model and de- 
tails of this remarkable work invite 
the attention of hydraulic engineers 
and others interested in the stability 
of a great water power. The old dam 
will remain in its place and, with the 
space intervening between the old and 
new soon filled with the drift of the 
river, will remain buried through the 
years. 

A short canal on the South Hadley 
Falls side of the river, connected with 
the pond through an opening in the 
bulkhead of the dam, conducts the 
power to two large paper mills and a 
gingham mill; but the remaining bulk 
of the river’s flow is conducted to the 
Holyoke mills by an elaborate canal 
system into which it is admitted 
through thirteen gates operated by a 
water-wheel set at the foot of a tower 
rising from the end of the dam. The 
receiving canal, running southeast 
from the bulkhead of the dam, is 1,013 
feet long, 140 feet wide at the bottom 
and 144 feet at the top, and is stone- 
walled on either side. Its eastern end 
opens into the first or upper level. 
canal, which runs southwest a mile 
and a quarter in a straight line, at first 
as wide as the supply canal, but nar- 
rowing at the rate of one foot in a 
hundred feet, and ending with a width 
of 80 feet. Parallel with this canal, 
distant 400 feet east and 20 feet lower, 
runs the second level canal, which re- 
ceives the waters of the former after 
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flowing through its mills and moving 
their machinery. Projected southeast 
from the lower end of the second level 
canal, the third level canal, 20 feet 
lower than the former, carries iis 
waters to the mills built along the 
bank of the river into which its waste 
water flows. From the upper end of 
the second level canal a branch bends 
at first due east, then south, then 
southwest, and follows the trend of 
the river bank, supplying the mills 
along the banks, through which its 
waste waters are poured into the river. 

The system of streets is laid out in 
relation to the grand canal system, 
generally parallel with or at right an- 
gles to the same. The upper and sec- 
ond level canals are traversed by 
streets a thousand feet apart, and half- 
way between each two streets are 
others without bridges. From these 
canals westward about 830 feet the 
ground rises rapidly to a practically 
level plain about a mile square, a part 
of the original 1,100 acres. Upon the 
eastern border of this plain is located 
High street, parallel with the canals, 
and beyond it westward are other 
streets, distant from one another 300 
feet, having alleys half-way between 
each two streets. Since the city was 
laid out by the projectors, adjacent 
sections have been developed, the 
Highlands, Elmwood, Oakdale and 
Springdale, each conforming some- 
what to the original plan. 

When the proprietors began to de- 
velop their plans and attract popula- 
tion, the necessity for independent 
civil government was recognized by 
the General Court, March 14, 1850, 
and the first town meeting was held 
the following day. The place was 
named after Elizur Holyoke, an early 
and prominent resident of the ancient 
town to which Holyoke belonged. In 
the fall of 1850 the Holyoke House 
was opened. The company had sold 
fifty-nine lots, and stores and dwell- 
ings were going up in all directions. 
In 1851 the Hadley Falls Company 
had two factories, running 36,000 spin- 
dles, machine, foundry, blacksmith and 
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pattern shops and boarding blocks; 
and gas mains were laid throughout 
the village. 

The Parsons Paper Mills were built 
in 1853, with a nominal capital of 
$53,000, and in 1854 the Lyman Mills, 
with a capital of $1,470,000, the latter 
producing in one year two million 
pounds of cotton cloth, whose gross 
value was $1,161,178. By 1855 the 
census showed a population of 4,639, 
a gain of 1,386 in five years. The rate 
of the town’s growth is shown at a 
glance by the following statistics: 


PRR ois sis intie otis ase 3,245 
Pr rere 4,639 
PEM ei sisccie asides 4,997 
| ERE eee ee ea ee 5,648 
ORs chao ares 10,733 
NG ik. oni seheok Sok aca 16,260 
ETC TT 21,915 
Seek are beans 27,895 
Pakeks txernn dns 35,074 
ee ere 44,153 


The religious sentiment of the city 
is expressed in two Congregational 
churches, two Baptist, two Methodist, 
one Episcopal, two Protestant Mis- 
sion churches, one German Lutheran, 
and one German Reformed, one 
French Baptist congregation, and one 
French Congregational church, three 
English-speaking Roman Catholic and 
two French Roman Catholic churches. 

The one-story schoolhouses have 
given place to twenty fine buildings, 
valued at about $700,000, and accom- 
modating 10,000 children, and, to 
crown all, a nearly completed high 
school house, built for 800 students 
and planned for thorough work in all 
the departments known to the best 
modern high schools. 

What potent agencies have brought 
Holyoke to its present position? First 
and foremost, here are located twenty- 
five paper manufacturing concerns, 
unrivaled in the quality and quantity 
of their product, giving to the place 
its name of “Paper City.” To these 
must be added some of the largest cot- 
ton mills in New England, and mills 
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for the manufacture of thread, machin- 
ery, steam pumps, blank books, silk 
goods, woolens, alpacas, blankets, bits 
and braces, wire, screws, hydrants, 
boilers, trolley tracks, bicycles, rubber 
packing, washers and valves, wire 
cloth, belting and many other articles, 
—the payrolls for all of which con- 
cerns aggregate $449,607 per month, 
or $5,395,280 distributed to the people 
each year. 

The city has been fortunate not only 
1 the nature of its industries, but still 
more in the quality of the men who 
have built them up. The growth has 
not been wholly in the multiplication 
of corporations, but largely in the 
able management which has made 
small plants grow like trees, upward 
and outward, branch to branch, story 
upon story, vastly increasing the prod- 
uct while greatly improving it, win- 
ning world-wide fame, while competi- 
tion is sharpened by all the invention 
and astuteness of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Failures have been few and in- 
considerable; through the vicissitudes 
of tariffs and hard times no mills have 
been closed except for a few days, in- 
dicating not only strength, but human- 
ity, proving that the soullessness of 
corporations exists only where the 
managers are soulless. These grand 
achievements were made chiefly by 
young men. Very few of the city’s 
builders have yet retired from their life 
work; most of them are still success- 
fully conducting the corporations 
which they have founded, and there is 
no retired class of wealthy, idle men. 

The carrying trade of the city is 
done by two railroads, connecting the 
door of every mill with the markets of 
the world. The local banking facilities 
are supplied by five national banks, 
with an aggregate capital of $1,250,- 
ooo, three ordinary savings banks, 
with deposits aggregating $4,122,800, 
and two co-operative savings banks, 
each with an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000. The city is supplied with 
water from three ponds located among 
the foot hills of the Mt. Tom range, 
but an additional supply will soon be 


added, doubling former resources and 
sufficient for any probable growth of 
the city. 

The city charter was granted April 
7, 1873. The first mayor was W. B. C. 
Pearsons, for many years and now 
judge of the police court. He was 
succeeded by Hon. William Whiting, 
founder of the Whiting Paper Com- 
pany and member of Congress from 
the Eleventh Massachusetts District. 
The present mayor is Dr. George H. 
Smith, who for fifteen years was a 
member of the school committee. The 
city is divided into seven wards. The 
board of aldermen has_ twenty-one 
members, fourteen of whom are 
elected at large and seven by and 
from the several wards, the mem- 
bers at large holding office two years, 
one-half being elected each year, 
while those from the wards hold 
office one year. Minority represen- 
tation is provided for by restricting 
to five the number of candidates for 
whom one may vote. The school com- 
mittee consists of nine members, one 
from each ward and two elected at 
large, holding office three years. There 
isa board of public works and a liquor 
license commission, consisting of three 
members eacn, appointed by the 
mayor for three years; also a fire com- 
mission and a water commission, with 
terms and membership like the fore- 
going, but elected by the board of 
aldermen. 

While contemplating the vigorous 
and rapid growth of the young city, 
it is easy for the reader to conclude 
that so great and sudden prosperity 
may be chiefly material; but many 
happy conditions lie in the opposite 
scale. The social nucleus of early 
Puritan settlers was soon augmented 
by associates and successors from the 
same sturdy stock, endowed with the 
same minds, the same aspirations and 
moral bias, ingrained by inheritance. 
These have planned and procured this 
prosperity; and therefore this substan- 
tial display is not all bricks and stone 
and water power, all goods and mar- 
ket. The visitors will find churches 
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large and well filled, libraries well 
patronized, the daily newspapers, hos- 
pitals where kindness and skill admin- 
ister cure or comfort to the sick, char- 
ity with its wise but tender hands not 
waiting for but seeking out the needy 
unfortunate, culture clubs of every an- 
cient name and modern nature, associ- 
ations to welcome young men and 
women and supplement their earlier 
scanty means of culture and afford 
them entertainment and assistance in 
finding their right place and pleasure 
in a strange, new city. Hill and dale 
offer each its own inducement for 
choice of home or of walk, and many 
roads run from the whirring rush of 
the busy centre to tempt the driver to 
quiet scenes in the forest or over hills 
where three cities burst at once upon 
the view, while far below ancient, 
sleepy villages straggle along the fer- 
tile plain beyond the wide and rapid 
river. 

And the mountains! An electric 
railway threads the principal thor- 


oughfares and binds the city to 
Springfield, the mother city, on 
the south, from heart to heart 
nine miles; its music is also 
heard far north along § an- 
cient Northampton street, 
fraught with memories of the 
centuries and adorned with 
many modern homes, and fur- 
ther still into Mountain Park, 
where thousands throng the 
crags and peaks to taste invigo- 
rating air and look down upon 
the plains and wooded hills and 
rapid river and the rural homes 
beyond, while crouching in the 
river's bend and reaching back 
far up the hills and over the 
teeming plains, the lusty city of 
mills appears still and peaceful 
in the distance. Farther still 
Mt. Tom stands up against the 
western sky, more than eleven 
hundred feet high. The myste- 
rious electric power despises equally 
height and distance. The moun- 
tain’s rugged head is capped by a 
spacious pavilion, visible from all 
the region around. The _ building 
is provided with telescopes, and 
from its arched openings the cit- 
izens of distant states and coun- 
tries look out upon forty towns, save 
one; upon Greylock, Toby, Sugar Loaf, 
Monadnock in New Hampshire, the 
Green Mountains in Vermont and the 
Meriden Mountains in Connecticut, 
upon lakes and streams and valleys. 
Beautiful for situation, a true ex- 
pression of the arts which wait on use- 
ful industry, the direct inheritance, 
moral and intellectual, from that band 
of state builders who crossed the sea 
and trod the forest path to found the 
mother city of this valley, she well 
maintains the standard of her me- 
chanic arts and of her moral and intel- 
lectual life and hastens to justify the 
fondest aspirations of her fow iders. 








HEADS OF 


DEPARTMENTS BEFORE 


LEGISLATURES. 


By Raymond L. Bridgman. 


NEW and_ serious 
crisis is before the 
people of Massa- 
chusetts; and it 
confronts every 
other state in the 
the recent devel- 
Massachusetts empha- 
size in every state the condition 
which prevails, more or less acutely, 
the same in them as in Massachusetis. 
The developments are in connection 
with the report by the State Board of 
Lunacy and Charity upon complaints 
of lobbying by five of its employés; 
the crisis is in the danger, now that 
the issue is clearly presented, that the 
people will permit it to pass without 
attempting to remedy the real evil 
which exists. 

Briefly. the facts in the case are 
these: Certain public-spirited citizens 
wished to improve the administration 
of the sta‘e charities; the State Board 
of Lunacy and Charity believed that 
its existing system of administration 
was better than the system proposed 
by these citizens; in order to promote 
their cause, the citizens sent circulars 
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to certain persons who were able to 
help them; one of those circulars was 
believed by the superintendent of in- 
door poor, a subordinate of the board, 
to contain an essentially misleading 
statement; to offset the anticipated 
effect of that statement upon members 
of the legislature, who were to be seen 
hy the recipients of the circular, he, on 
hisown authority,summoned to Boston 
five employés of the board and gave 
them instructions to see the members 
of the legislature from their part of the 
state and counteract the effect of the 
alleged misleading statement; the in- 
terested citizens, seeing these em- 
ployés in the legislative corridors and 
galleries, complained to the governor; 
the governor called the matter to the 
attention of the board; the board in- 
vestigated the charges, and the end 
of their report to the governor is as 
follows: “In the present instance the 
board finds there is no evidence suffi- 
cient to sustain the charges made 
against any of the persons accused,” 
and further censures the complainants 
for making the charge. 

In approaching the review of the 
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evidence, the board calls atiention to 
the fact that this is absoluteiy a new 
case, for which no precedent exists. 
It is doubtless true in the case of 
every other state, as in Massachusetts, 
that there is nothing of an official na- 
ture to determine the legal or moral 
ground for passing upon the propri- 
ety of the attitude of the employés of 
the board toward the legislature. But 
the matter is vital for good govern- 
ment, as will be developed; and hence 
it is a real crisis which is now faced in 
Massachusetts and, by sympathy, in 
other states also. The case being en- 
tirely new in its essential aspects, the 
board propounds certain principles of 
conduct which should govern in the 
relation of departments to the legis- 
lature. First, and most important, is 
this: 

“That it is the duty of every elective 
officer of the state government, and of 
every commission, to seek proper oppor- 
tunity to inform, not only the legislature, 
but the chief executive, concerning any 
pending measure and the evils or advan- 
tages which may follow to the Common- 
wealth from it in all cases of proposed 
legislation.” 

Six other broad statements of prin- 
ciples are laid down, asserting that 
elective officers and commissioners 
have all the rights of private citizens 
in expressing their views; that paid 
employés of the state should give their 
services wholly to the state during 
official hours, unless the law clearly 
permits the contrary; that no paid offi- 
cial should appear before a court or 
legislative committee, except when 
duly summoned, unless in the dis- 
charge of official duty; that paid em- 
ployés may be summoned by superior 
officers to appear before a legislative 
committee; that officials have no right 
to direct their subordinates to solicit 
the votes of legislators; that subordi- 
nates are not to be required to incur 
expense outside of official duties with- 
out authority from the head of the de- 
partment, unless clearly within the 
line of official duty. 

With these six statements of prin- 
ciple we are not concerned at present, 
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nor with the first except as it vaguely 
permits a practice which the present 
experience, to say nothing of the past, 
reveals as a necessity of the constitu- 
tion, but which is now, and has been 
hitherto, unrecognized in any of our 
state constitutions, and is totally at 
variance with the practice in Con- 
gress. 

What is a “proper opportunity” to 
bring a question before the governor, 
the legislature or Congress? How 
far is the official to “seek” for it? The 
practical answer to these questions and 
the extent to which legislatures and 
Congress will recognize the answer is 
the momentous subject forced upon 
the people by these recent develop- 
ments. The position of the governor 
of Massachusetts is clearly stated as 
follows in one of his communications 
to the Board of Lunacy and Charity: 


“T fully recognize the right and duty of 
heads of departments and other officials of 
the state government, when summoned 
or invited to appear before the legislative 
committees to present their views of pro- 
posed legislation with such weight as their 
experience and special knowledge may 
give. It has always seemed to me after the 
committees have reported, this right and 
duty cease.” 

Substantially the same opinion 
seems to be held by the public, as far 
as can be judged by much press and 
personal comment, including legisla- 
tive comment, when the matter was 
hot in the public mind. That opinion 
accords with present practice in Con- 
gress and in all the state capitols. Let 
us see what the present real position is. 

Certain persons of the miscellane- 
ous public desire to secure legislation. 
Pure disinterestedness for the public 
good is rare. In most instances of 
petitions for legislation the petitioners 
have a direct personal advantage to 
reap from the passage of the legisla- 
tion which they desire. This is espe- 
cially true when great corporative 
privileges are asked for, such as the 
right to build an elevated road in the 
streets of a great city, to increase 
enormously the capital stock of a gas 
or electric light company, or to secure 
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means oi naking the public tributary 
in other ways to the personal fortunes 
of the petitioners. In order to protect 
the public in the great realms of in- 
vestment and of public necessity the 
state has created various commissions, 
such as those on railroads, insurance, 
education, agriculture, gas and elec- 
tric lights, harbors and public lands, 
dentistry, pharmacy, and _ savings 
banks. The members of these admin- 
istrative boards and commissions 
are chosen with some regard to their 
qualifications for the place. Too fre- 
quently, it is admitted, politics enter 
unworthily into the nomination. But 
whether nominated by political influ- 
ence, or corporate influence, or not, 
these officials are the defense of the 
people against men who would like to 
secure great legislative grants. 

These facts existing in states and 
nation, see next the practical bearing. 
Take the Massachusetts case for an 
example. Certain citizens believe that 
certain methods of administration 
would be better than existing methods. 
The practice is for commissions and 
heads of departments, when invited, to 
put their side of the case before the 
legislative committee. The other side 
is present upon equal terms. The 
governor says, and the public agrees, 
that “after the committee have re- 
ported, this right and duty cease.” 
But the opportunity on the part of the 
petitioners does not cease. They are 
at full liberty, being private citizens, 
responsible to no one and restrained 
by no proprieties of office, to press 
their views upon every representative 
and senator in the entire list, either in 
the corridors of the state house, during 
hours when the legislature is in session, 
or at home, or in the cars, or anywhere 
where the victim may be found. But 
the opinion of the governor and pre- 
sumably of the public is that the 
official must be restrained absolutely 
after he has made a formal presenta- 
tion of his case in committee. Noone 
familiar with legislation will fail to 
recognize how weak is the official 
opportunity, hour for hour, with the 


private opportunity. When it is added 
that the official must cease effort at the 
threshold of the committee room, but 
that the private petitioner may work 
upon the members till the instant when 
the presiding officer announces the 
vote, then it is realized, dimly indeed, 
how largely the public interests have 
been sacrificed and how every advan- 
tage has been given to the private 
petitioner. In the present case, the 
experienced members of the Board of 
Lunacy and Charity believed that the 
system proposed by the inexperienced 
petitioners was inferior to the existing 
system. They were put at great disad- 
vantage by the current practice and by 
the belief that officials ought not to 
defend the state’s system of adminis- 
tration. Waiving the question whether 
they or their opponents were right re- 
garding the matter of difference, was 
it best for the state that the representa- 
tives of its policy should be absolutely 
prohibited from putting the state’s 
side of the difference before the repre- 
sentatives of the people, while full 
opportunity for presentation was 
accorded to their opponents? 

This question for all of the states 
and for Congress, rises far above the 
subject matter of any question which 
may be involved in a dispute. Sup- 
pose that there is danger of cholera by 
infection from rags inported from 
Europe during a cholera epidemic 
there. Certain importing interests will 
suffer by the exclusion of the rags, but 
the state board of health, representing 
the latest and the soundest positions 
of science, acting under authority of 
law, issues regulations against admit- 
ting foreign rags. Suppose, further, 
that the importers, as would be easily 
possible, should try to repeal the act 
under which the state board was ex- 
cluding the rags, should produce 
sufficient testimony, as it could easily 
do with money enough, to prove that 
there was no danger from the rags, 
should buy some votes, should get 
others by threats of destroying miem- 
bers’ political future or by promises 
to make them politically, and so should 
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make it seem certain that they would 
carry their nefarious bill and expose 
the state to an epidemic of cholera 
with loss of thousands of lives, — 
ought the state authorities to be 
obliged by the etiquette of their office 
to sit still and see the cholera come in? 

To put the question in such form is 
to answer it in the minds of all honest 
citizens. But such a case would differ 
in degree only, not in kind, from the 
case which actually occurred in Massa- 
chusetts and which is doubtless oc- 
curring at every session of every state 
legislaiure and of Congress. It is per- 
fectly clear that it cannot be a general 
principle “that after committees have 
reported, this right and duty cease.” 
That is, it is essential for the protec- 
tion of the public that the experts who 
are charged peculiarly with the pro- 
tection of the interests of the whole 
people against all selfish interests shall 
have full opportunity to present to the 
representatives of all the people, sit- 
ting in legislative committees or halls, 
such facts and considerations as they 
believe are necessary to preserve the 
public from injury. 

It is the custom in all of the states 
and in Congress, doubtless, for legis- 
lative committees to invite the attend- 
ance of the heads of departments when 
matters are under consideration which 
particularly concern their departments, 
or for senate or house to ask for infor- 
mation from them. But this practice is 
not sufficient for the protection of the 
public, nor for the information of the 
members of the legislature who are not 
upon the committee. One reason is 
that no committee, reporting to the 
full body the statements of a head of 
department, can give them with the 
clearness and force of the expert him- 
self. Much of the weight of the argu- 
ment will be lost by verbal restatement, 
probably many days after the words 
were originally spoken, of ideas of 
which no record, or a very imperfect 
record, has been kept. Another 
reason is that material developments 
in a legislative contest arise after the 
matter has left the committee room, 


and points of serious importance may 
present themselves to the legislature 
which were wholly out of mind when 
the committee hearing was held. It 
would be folly, then, to limit the 
official to his statement before the 
committee, while permitting the peti- 
tioner to have full advantage of the 
latest developments of the case. 

3ut there is a more important 
reason why the hands of the state 
should not be tied while the petitioners 
who are attacking the state system 
have full opportunity to draw from the 
state’s magazine. It is quite conceiv- 
able that committees will not invite 
heads of departments to hearings upon 
matters concerning their departments 
in which the public has a deep interest. 
Will any one familiar with legislatures 
deny that committees are packed by 
representatives of great interests which 
are trying selfishly to make money out 
of the people? Heads of departments, 
under the present practice, cannot 
attend a committee hearing until the 
committee sends its invitation. Sup- 
pose that the committee is controlled 
by the moneyed interests which want 
very much to pass a bill and which 
object very much to having the head 
of department called in. This is easily 
possible, and is doubtless a fact of not 
infrequent occurrence. It happens to 
have been brought to the attention of 
the writer that the late Judge Thomas 
Russell, chairman of the railroad com- 
mission of Massachusetts, complained 
that exactly this course had been pur- 
sued toward him by the legislative 
committee on railroads in regard to the 
consideration of an important bill. 
The present practice makes it possible 
for any corrupt committee to plav into 
the hands of the corporation which has 
bought it up, while the people at 
large cannot have even a word spoken 
for them by the state official who is 
especially charged with protecting 
them. This is sufficient to condemn 
the present practice, unless more than 
compensating advantages can be cited. 

The rule of action which is pro- 
posed by the Massachusetts Board of 
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Lunacy and Charity is not broad 
enough to reform the evil. It is 
indefinite; it leaves everything to the 
discretion of the official, who must 
decide in every instance what is a 
proper opporcunity for informing the 
legislature and the governor concern- 
ing measures which affect his depart- 
ment. He is given no official standing 
by such a rule. He has no rights 
before either the legislature or the 
governor, upon the recognition of 
which he can insist. If he is disposed 
to shirk his duty, or if he is under 
influences such as make him slow in 
defense of the people, he can justify 
himself to his conscience and to the 
public by saying that no proper oppor- 
tunity could be made for appearing 
before either the governor or a com- 
mitttee of the legislature. Such an 
indefinite rule cannot contain the 
seeds of reform, and it will be very 
difficult for reform practices to grow 
out of the statement of such a rule. 

The nature of the case, then, re- 
quires the enactment of statute, or the 
adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment by which recognized standing 
shall be given to heads of departments, 
by which they can protect the interests 
of the people in matters relating to 
their departments. No conflict of 
authority or clash of opposing interests 
need be feared in such a reform. The 
legislators are representatives of the 
people, usually fresh from the people, 
charged with protecting their interests, 
while the heads of departments are 
permanently in office, under authority 
of acts of the legislature, guarding the 
rights of the people continually. The 
men upon whom is the responsibility 
of legislation for promoting the good 
of the people need information and 
advice from the men who have the 
administration of existing laws for the 
good of the people. The elements of 
conflict do not exist in such a case, 
and it cannot be dangerous to give the 
head of department the right to state 
facts and offer judgment regarding 
matters in which he is a specialist to 
men who have responsibility of action 


but who are not specialists to the same 
degree. 

The principle applies to legislative 
committees and also to the legislat- 
ive bodies as a whole. While heads of 
departments do now appear before 
committees, upon invitation, it is 
important that they have the right and 
duty to attend without invitation. No 
official is likely to thrust himself where 
he has no standing, and in some 
quarters there is a sensitiveness upon 
the point which makes it certain that 
no advice or information will be given 
unless it is sure to be welcomed. 
That mistaken sentiment which leads 
to criticism of official efforts to influ- 
ence legislation has such a hold upon 
some Officials themselves that they 
would sit still and see the public suffer 
from ignorance or corruption in the 
legislature sooner than violate official 
propriety by any effort which might 
be a step beyond the traditional line. 
But heads of departments do not come 
before either branch of the legislature 
as a whole, nor before either branch 
of Congress; our political good sense 
has not yet come to that development 
in securing light for legislative action. 
Yet it is a simple and direct method. 
It does not encroach in the least upon 
the prerogatives of the legislature. 
It gives the members the shortest and 
most effective way of learning what it 
is essential for them all to know. It 
establishes a unity of administration 
and legislation which is possible in no 
other way. It gives the law-makers 
the benefit of the best experience at 
command in the service of the state 
or nation. It permits any administra- 
tive officer with ideas of improvement 
clearly formed in his mind to present 
them with all his personal force and 
prestige directly to the very persons 
who alone are able to put his ideas 
into the form of legislation, in case 
new legislation is necessary. It would 
tend to shorten legislative debates, 
because it would tend to the speedy 
removal of doubts and would put the 
members at once in possession of 
the essential facts. It would improve 
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the quality of legislation, becausc it 
would be shaped by expert judgment 
more than is possible under the exist- 
ing system. Questions could be asked 
by members, and the replies of the 
head of department would remove at 
once doubts which otherwise might 
not be solved, or whose removal would 
be only half accomplished after a 
debate marked by conflicting state- 
ments of partially understood facts and 
by the confusion of thought which 
always attends the efforts of ill- 
informed men mutually to enlighten 
each other. 

Thus far the consideration has been 
for the protection of the public and for 
betterment of legislation. But the 
proposed reform would have another 
practical bearing. It would surely 
lead to a strengthening of administra- 
tion. The head of department who 
realized that he would be required to 
go before the senate or house and 
answer questions regarding the condi- 
tion of the public interests in his 
charge would make it certain that his 
administration was so efficient that it 
could endure criticism in any quarter. 
More than that, he would make him- 
self personally familiar with the details, 
in order not to be embarrassed by 
ignorance when questions were asked 
of him in the presence of all the people. 
No stronger and purer tonic could be 
given to a department than this cer- 
tainty that its head would be required 
to submit himself to questioning by 
the representatives of the people re- 
garding the manner in which he was 
executing his trust. It is true that he 
would be liable to questions by politi- 
cal opponents; but no successful ad- 
ministrator would want a better oppor- 
tunity to see his administration shine 
than when burnished by the polishing 
of a political opponent, whereas, if it 
could not stand such a polishing, the 
sooner the opponent had an opportu- 
nity to question, the better for the 
whole people, if not the dominant 
party. In this respect this reform 
would doubtless have immediate and 
most important consequences. 


There is another practical reason for 
the reform which is for the benefit of 
the people. Thus far the argument 
has been upon the presumption that 
the heads of departments were desir- 
ous of better opportunities of reaching 
the legislators in order that the 
protection of the public might be pro- 
moted. But suppose that the heads 
of departments are not in the interest 
of the public. Has there never been 
a reasonable suspicion, in any state, 
that the good of the public has been 
sold out to the corporations? Has 
there never been satisfactory reason to 
believe that the insurance commis- 
sioners, or the railroad commissioners, 
or the gas commissioners, in some 
state or other, have been bought up 
by the corporations between which 
and the people the state officials stand? 
Even if the officials are scrupulously 
honest, is there no danger that the 
sharp and talented counsel generally 
employed by these corporations may 
acquire such an influence over them 
that a corrective is needed? If there 
were undue influence by corporations 
over the commissioners whose duty it 
is to supervise them, either corrupt or 
merely personal, what better remedy 
could be proposed than that such state 
official should stand before the chosen 
representatives of the people and sub- 
mit to questions in behalf of the pub- 
lic? Even if the corporations did 
have a strong influence in the legis- 
lature, they could not control all of the 
members, and some men would be 
found to represent the great body of 
people who have neither the protection 
of wealth nor of exceptional mental 
ability. 

If any head of department has been 
concealing returns of corporations 
which properly belong to the public, 
as has been done, would he like to 
expose himself to the searching and 
indignant questions which would be 
discharged at him point blank by some 
representative of the people whose in- 
terests he had betrayed? Rather, the 
certainty of exposure to such an ordeal 
would make him solicitous that no 
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occasion should ever arise. ‘hus the 
rights of the people would be pro- 
tected. If any commissioner has any 
recommendation for legislation whose 
effect, by cunningly worded phrases, 
would be to take money from unso- 
phisticated men and women and to put 
it into the pockets of corporate stock- 
holders, would he risk exposure of the 
scheme on the floor of house or senate 
and then being required to answer, yes 
or no, whether the effect of his pro- 
posed legislation would not be thus 
and so? 

From either point of view, then, 
whether the official is honestly desir- 
ous to serve the people and to extend 
their benefits, or is secretly trying to 
betray them into the power of men 
who would use them for purposes of 
revenue solely, an efficient remedy is 
found in the appearance of heads oi 
departments before legislative commit- 
tees without waiting for an invitation, 
and especially in appearing before the 
entire legislative body with the right 
to present the case and with the duty 
to submit himself to questioning by 
the representatives of the people. 
Publicity is the best course in either 
case. The efficient official welcomes 
it for the unequalled opportunity it 
affords for bringing to the attention of 
all the people some important meas- 
ure in their interest. The faithless 
official dreads it above all things 
because it is a complete defeat of his 
scheming. 

A further gain from giving heads 
of departments opportunity to address 
committees or either branch of the 
legislative body would be the estab- 
lishment of a definite standard of 
official activity and the prohibition of 
overstepping that line. At present no 
standard exists. It is quite possible 
that some heads of departments, in an 
emergency, would feel justified in 
working themselves and in setting 
their employes to work upon the 
legislature to prevent the passage of 
dreaded legislation. If it is possible 
for a department head, scheming 
secretly for the corporations under his 


ofticial supervision, to use the whole 
weight of his department in favor of 
some desired measure before the legis- 
lature, it is possible for such an official 
to spend the money of the people to 
defeat the interests of the people. He 
has a part of the state treasury at his 
back, and he is strengthened by the 
prestige of his office. it may be pos- 
sible for an urgent reform to be 
defeated because it is at a disadvantage 
with a department strongly intrenched 
and having the benefit of the public 
taxes for carrying on the contest. It 
is not desirable to foster such a condi- 
tion as that. Now, if the head of de- 
partment has the right and duty of 
appearing before committees and 
senate and house, then a standard oi 
official propriety is established at once. 
There, and there only, is the place for 
him to exert his influence. He has 
full access to the committee and to the 
entire body of members. It would be 
expected that he would use his full 
opportunities for the discharge of his 
duty. Any overstepping of this bound 
would be rightiully resented by the 
legislators and by the public. Any 
effort by a head of department to work 
secretly upon a pending bill, or to set 
his employes upon the members of 
the legislature, would hurt his cause 
more than it would help, because the 
people would say that he was going 
beyond oflicial propriety. But he 
would be expected to make the most 
of his official privileges, and therein 
would be both better service to the 
people than is now possible and a 
guarantee that abuses of the system 
would be very rare, perhaps wholly 
unknown. 

While there are thus many practical 
reasons why the reform might be ex- 
pected to succeed, there is the further 
consideration that it is exactly right 
theoretically. Ours is a government 
of the people and by the people. The 
will of the people is the law of the 
land. That will is expressed by the 
legislature. The will of the people is 
formally declared only in the constitu- 
tion and in the laws. The administra- 
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tive officers of the state are not to ad- 
minister their departments according 
to their personal ideas of what is best, 
but they must follow the will of the 
people as expressed in the laws. The 
judgment of the people, represented 
by the members of the legislature, may 
be affected by practical considerations 
advanced by experts in the several 
departments, but the responsibility of 
action is upon the people as a whole, 
never upon the adminisirative officers. 
The heads of departments are respon- 
sible to the people. Hence the theo- 
retically perfect way for those who 
must lay down principles of action and 
for those who have to apply those prin- 
ciples in practical details is for the two 
parties to sustain close and cordial re- 
lations. The legislature can act with 
more breadth and precision when thor- 
oughly informed of the elements in the 
problem. It can discern better the 
line of conduct which should be fol- 
lowed in effort to reach a particular 
goal. The administrative servant of 
the public can be of much help to the 
legislature in this respect. 

But the task of administrator is 
easier and more effectively done when 
it is in accord with the principles 
which should govern in the case. If 
the legislature had the idea that water 
gas was the best illuminant and that 
this was best produced from a mixture 
of molasses and water, and should en- 
act that gas companies should manu- 
facture from such a formula, the gas 
commissioners would have difficulty 
in enforcing the law. But if the gas 
commissioners could inform the legis- 
lature regarding the best broad policy 
to be pursued by the public toward all 
gas companies, then the public would 
get the best service, while the law 
would be better administered than 
when clashing with impossible condi- 
tions. 

May it not be that the departments 
of government — legislative, executive 
and judicial — are not so totally sepa- 
rate as some of us have been taught, 
but that with one political body there 
is one will which is supreme and that 
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all of the organs are harmonized under 
it and are not hostile to each other, or 
so totally separate as to be balances 
to each other? ‘The will of the people 
is the supreme thing in the body pol- 
itic. ‘The administrative officers must 
be subordinate to that will. They are 
not set up against the legislature, but 
are subject to it, and are responsible 
to it as far as they are created by 
statute. They derive their being from 
the legislature. The legislature has 
created them to carry out its will. 
Hence, in the theoretical relation of 
organs of the political body, the legis- 
lature should be able to secure all de- 
sirable information and advice from its 
servants, the administrators, while the 
latter, being practically in control of 
the details of administration, should 
give their superiors the full benefit of 
their experience. So, in the very the- 
ory of our democratic government, 
such a reform as is proposed is abun- 
dantly justified. 

In England, where the system is in 
full practice, the theoretical relation 
has gone further than is proposed here. 
There the representatives of the people 
have taken everything directly into 
their own hands. A committee of 
parliament is the executive branch of 
the British government, and the prac- 
tice of giving the cabinet ministers 
seats on the floor of parliament grows 
out of their original membefship in 
that body and the closeness with which 
the representatives of the people hold 
them to account. Really, then, the 
government by parliament is more 
democratic than the system in Wash- 
ington or in any of our states. As the 
system in England is perfect theoreti- 
cally, it works admirably in practice, 
as might have been expected. The 
cabinet tries to administer the govern- 
ment on certain lines, but if it is not 
supported by a majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the people it must retire, 
in order that a cabinet may be inaugu- 
rated which does represent the will of 
the people. British administration has 
a decided advantage over American by 
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the closeness of the executive to the 
legislature. 

Finally, who are interested to op- 
pose such a reform as the presence of 
the heads of departments upon the 
floor of Congress and of the state leg- 
islatures? All that is to be accom- 
plished is the clearing up of questions 
of administration which bear upon 
proposed legislation. More light is 
wanted. Practical judgment is desired 
for the benefit of the political body, as 
a whole. By no possibility can there 
be any encroachment upon the rights 
of the people. They have nothing but 
good to expect from such a reform. 
Their laws will be shaped with a better 
understanding of the means of secur- 
ing a desired end. The administrator 
of the laws will enjoy the use of a tool 
which was made for the purpose to be 
accomplished. He will not be com- 
pelled to use a jack-knife to saw wood 
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with. Irom the point of view of the 
people and of the people's servants, 
only good can follow their better 
undersianding of the end to be attained 
and of the method of attaining it. Only 
those will be interested to oppose the 
reform who-have more to gain by the 
present failure of the people and their 
servants to come into close and 
friendly contact. If there is any 
schemer who hopes to hold the public 
tributary to his private purse, if there 
is any large power to be secured by 
manipulation of the law, if there is any 
selfish interest which is fattening at 
the public crib, all such forces hostile 
to the people as a whole will surely be 
arrayed to keep things as they are in 
order that committees may be worked 
and in order that house and senate 
may be lobbied and bought for private 
gain. The interest of the public to 


defeat such forces is clear. 
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“TRAITOR’S GATE.” 


By Alice D’Alcho. 


Arching out o’er the water’s brim, 
Stands a portal, of evil dower, 

With rusted bars and an aspect grim. 
Around its base the river’s slime, 

Green and dark from the ebbing flood, 
Clings, like a record of shameful crime, 

Of long, long years defiled with blood, — 
When the river carried a human freight 

Under the arch of the Traitor’s Gate. 


U NDER the shadow of London’s Tower, 


Under it passed the good, the brave, 
The wise in council, the young and fair; 

But hope shrank back from that living grave, 
Nor ruth, nor pity entered there, — 

Where patriot hearts their work laid down, 
The soldier fought his last dread fight, 
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RESURGAM. 


And gentle lives, in sunshine reared, 
Were quenched in darkest, saddest nighi, — 
While the river mourned for their bitter fate, 
As it lapped the steps of the Traitor’s Gate. 


Under its arch with a moaning sigh 
The murky waters ebb and Aow; 
And thousand careless hearts go by, 
Yet few its tragic story know. 
But in highest Heaven they ken it well, — 
That mournful record of blood and tears, - 
And mark, with joy-lit eves, the new, 
The better things, of these later vears: 
And perhaps in the books that for judgment wait 
They see it written: the Martyr’s Gate. 


RESURGAM. 


By Lewis Worthington Smith. 


The long desire of vears, 
[ fret no more, and never 
Shall wait and watch with tears 
To see the morning's splendor 
With gladness fill the day, 
The while that early tender 
Of glory slips away. 


| LAY aside forever 


I take the hands awaiting 
The listless hands I reach, 
To weary sorrow mating 
The lesson failures teach; 
And somehow from the ashes 
Of hopes whose flames are dead 
A sudden brightness flashes 
Its beauty on my head. 


I find in throbbing sorrow 
A subtle pulse of peace. 
Mayhap the strength | borrow 
Has promise of release 
From sense of vain endeavor; 
Mayhap the throes of pain 
Can be alone and ever 
My richest, surest gain. 


— 


Ty 





A STREET IN POMPEII. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN HIGHWAYS. 


By Charles Livy Whittle. 


VOLUTION is a principle ex- 
E isting not only among the fauna 

and flora of the earth, but in 
the arts of man. 

As in everything else, it is easy to 
trace evolution in transportation, and 
often easy to indicate the conditions 
which have given rise to the improve- 
ments. Evolution in the arts is influ- 
enced by environment as much as 
evolution in the animal or vegetable 
kingdom. As long as a people find 
no ground for criticism or complaint 
regarding their surroundings, the 
question of improvement will not be 
considered; but let difficulties arise 
from any cause, and there is an imme- 
diate tendency created to restore old 
conditions or make changes. This re- 
quires exercise of ingenuity, and such 


effort assures progress. A study of 
the conditions of transportation in the 
less forward countries shows that in 
their variety they typify the means 


“once adopted by the more advanced 


nations of the world, in the main now 
discarded. The development of trans- 
portation in the most civilized coun- 
tries reflects the various devices for 
the movement of merchandise over 
the world as a whole. There are still 
places where the most primitive known 
means of transportation, both of man 
and merchandise, are to be seen. The 
Kanakas do not hesitate to perform 
errands forty miles away, running the 
entire distance in a few hours; travel 
in theAndes is still performed with 
human beings as beasts of burden 
and over a great part of the world the 
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pack train has not however, to show 
been discontinued. that commerce 
The transportation of was first attempt- 
tea over the moun- ed on a consider- 


able scale on the 
land, and_ that 
later transporta- 
tion by water 
served to enlarge 
the field of land 
a traffic. As trade 
relations were extended 
and countries attained 
wealth and power, there 
arose a desire to obtain 
the riches and domains 
of other nations by 
means of the sword. 
Development began to 
take place along mili- 
tary lines and with new 
and cumbersome ma- 
chines of warfare; and 
; ji hones with the rapid increase 
tains of Szu-chuan into Thibet is now in the magnitude of military opera- 
carried on by means of coolies. The tions and armies, there sprang up the 
tea is transported on their backs in necessity for roads suitable not only 
wooden frames, each native carrying for commerce but for quick transpor- 
about a hundred pounds; the vol- 
ame of this trade amounts to 
$1,000,000 annually. 

As long as man’s wants and 
his desires for military conquest 
were confined to petty hostilities 
between individuals or tribes, the 
necessity for roads other than 
mere pathways or trails was not 
felt. With the beginnings of land 
commerce and the spirit of con- 
quest between nations, there arose 
the necessity for ways better 
adapted to the changed needs and 
conditions, and with the growth of 
trade and military operations suc- 
cessive improvements in the char- 
acter of the ways and the means 
of transportation were made only 
to give way to others when new 
conditions made a change impera- 
tive. 

By whom the earliest roads were 
constructed and the time when 
they were built are matters of ae 
speculation. Enough is known, A STREET IN VALLADOLID. 
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tation of troops and war engines. It 
is probable that the normal evolution 
of roads has been from ways con- 
structed for commercial purposes to 
be used later for military activity. In 
some instances, notably the roads of 
the Romans, the ways were built to 
serve first as passages for armies and 
secondarily for traffic. 

The earliest means of communica- 
tion between individuals and tribes 
was by obscure, meandering pathways 
in the wilderness and by more direct 
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in the betterment of the road beds. 
At this period such imperfect ways 
were all that the conditions of traffic 
and human needs required; it was not 
until the principle of the roller and the 
wheel was devised that there took 
place any considerable advance, either 
as regards the character of the roads 
or the volume of trade. 

The invention of the roller, as a step 
in the evolution of the wheel, is veiled 
in obscurity; and it is only by study- 
ing some of the stupendous works 
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ways in the treeless regions of the 
earth. These ways well subserved the 
few needs of the early peoples, and no 
attempt was made towards better 
facilities until the adoption and adapta- 
tion of animals as a means of trans- 
portation, both of men and merchan- 
dise, was attained. The use of animals 
made necessary a reconstruction of 
the trails, but the improvement came 
in a better laying out of the roads, 
avoiding here a marsh and there a 
precipitous mountain side, rather than 


wrought by the ancients, as well as 
their symbolistic carving and writing, 
that we are able to trace the use of 
these means of conveyance. In re- 
mote parts of China the natives may 
still be seen transporting large blocks 
of granite placed on rude rollers, and 
it is probable that the stones used in 
constructing the ancient walls and 
viaducts in that country were moved 
in the same manner. In some parts of 
the East an inspection of old coins, 
tablets and monuments shows that the 
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wheel was devised and used to further 
transportation at a time of remote an- 
tiquity. Such devices also indicate 
that it was used as a symbol of sun 
and moon worship, a form of religion 
which may still be seen in various 
parts of China, where the prayer wheel 
is consulted and utilized in all matters 
pertaining to one’s spiritual and phy- 
sical welfare. 

Although the manner in which the 
Egyptians moved the huge blocks of 
granite of which the Pyramids are con- 
structed is still in doubt, it is reason- 
able to suppose that they took advan- 


whom the wheel was devised, goes to 
show that it was used long before the 
time of the foundation of the Roman 
or Carthaginian empires. 

As soon as wheels began to be com- 
monly used, either in commerce or in 
war, the character of the roads took 
on a new aspect. It was now neces- 
sary to take into consideration the 
quality of the wearing surface as well 
as the slope of the ways; and we can 
date the advent of ancient paved roads 
in the castern hemisphere from a time 
when wheeled vehicles first came into 
anything like general use. Although 
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tage of the roller principle. Authentic 
evidence of wheeled vehicles is per- 
haps first to be met in the tombs of 
this people; while to the Romans must 
be accorded the credit of first perfect- 
ing such vehicles to be drawn by ani- 
mals. Recent excavations of the 
tombs at Dier el Bahari, near the 
ancient temple of Queen Halshepsu, 
unearthed a rude and cumbersome 
wheel which was evidently placed there 
between the time of the 11th and 21st 
dynasty, — somewhere, according to 
the most authoritative information, be- 
tween 1874 and 1000 years B. C. 
This discovery, while not deciding by 


the paved ways constructed at the 
time the Carthaginians were at the 
height of their military and commer- 
cial prosperity are the earliest of 
which there is any record in Europe 
or Africa, it is possible, in the absence 
of definite information regarding the 
celebrated Peruvian roads, that it is 
not to these people that we must place 
the credit of first building such ways. 

Road-making, as affected by various 
uses, has had three main periods of 
development. The earliest period of 
which we have any record was dur- 
ing the reign of the Egyptian and As- 
syrian kings; the second took place at 
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a time beginning with the rise of the 
kingdom of Carthage and endured 
until its decline and the rise and fall 
of the Roman empire; and the third, 
of which the present revival in the 
United States may be considered a 
pari, began during the reign of Na- 
poleon in France, to be succeeded by 
a general advance, first in England and 
later on the continent of Europe. 

In arid and semi-arid countries it is 
possible to build and to maintain ex- 
cellent dirt roads capable of withstand- 
ing constant use and heavy traffic; 
and it thus comes about that the most 
ancient roadway of which we have any 
record or of which any portion re- 
mains at the present time was con- 
structed in such a region. The author 
of Genesis makes reference to the 
traffic carried on between the peoples 
of Palestine and Egypt. This com- 
merce took place over a road that led 
from the valley df the Euphrates, at 
Babylon, north and west around the 
Assyrian desert, traversed Palestine, 
passed through the cities of Damascus, 
Nineveh, Tyre, Sidon, into Egypt and 
down the Nile to Memphis. On the 
cliffs beside the Nahr-el-Kalb pass 
over the mountains near Beirut are re- 
corded the victorious returns of Egyp- 
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tian armies from Syria and Assyrian 
armies from Egypt. These tablets 
show that this road was built some time 
before the reign of the Assyrian mon- 
arch Assur-ris-ilim, about 1140 B. C. 
For more than thirty centuries this 
road has endured, and on its sides are 
chiseled the records of Egyptian, As- 
syrian, Roman, Greek and Spanish 
armies which in the past traversed the 
mountains of Lebanon in search of 
commercial conquest. Along part of 
the way a parallel road was con- 
structed by Marcus Antoninus, A. D. 
179, made necessary by the heavy 
engines of war transported by the 
Romans. 

Not a little of the riches attained by 
the Assyrians and Egyptians was due 
to their commercial activity, and as 
we look back we are amazed at the 
amount and range of trade that existed 
between these two nations. The pre- 
cious metals and gems of the East 
were bartered for the agricultural 
products of the Nile valley, and most 
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of this traffic was carried on and ren- 
dered possible by a single great road 
through Mesopotamia and Pheenicia, 
which was not only a source of mutual 
benefit to the inhabitants living on the 
Euphrates and the Nile and to the 
countries which lie between, but it fos- 
tered the development of a line of an- 
cient cities constructed on and sup- 
ported by the commerce which took 
place over it. 

At the time the Great Wall of China 
was built some important national 
roads were constructed. These, 
though of an enduring nature, were 
ill-adapted to comfortable traveling. 





THE SIMPLON ROAD. 


Great stones were piled together to a 
height of several feet, and on these 
were placed granite blocks. By con- 
stant and long usage the surface be- 
came polished, very slippery and diffi- 
cult to traverse in wet weather. It is 
related that the Chinese practice of 
driving always in the centre of the 
road has caused the stones to be worn 
deeply into ruts. The Chinese never 
built scientific roadways in the past, 
and to-day no country possesses a 
more inferior system of communica- 
tion. 

The people of the ancient empires 
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of Mexico and Peru were very profi- 
cient in this art, and there remain 
to-day portions of these old ways that 
are still in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation. The Incas built their ways 
to facilitate the march of armies, the 
spread of commerce and as monu- 
ments to lordly rulers. Of them Hum- 
bolt said: “The roads of the Incas 
were among the most useful and stu- 
pendous works ever executed by 
man.” At the time the Spaniards con- 
quered that country, about 1544, the 
evidence showed that for centuries the 
roads had been exposed to neglect 
from man and to the destructive pro- 
cesses of the elements. 
Two important roads 
were constructed, one 
over the plateaus, across 
deep defiles and_ the 
Sierras, extending from 
Cuzco to Quito,a distance 
of some two thousand 
miles. Ravines and 
streams were spanned by 
suspension bridges built 
of wood. Sandstone 
blocks formed the sub- 
structure, and on this was 
placed a bituminous cem- 
ent of a peculiar resist- 
ing nature, which has en- 
dured until the present 
time. Another road, dif- 
ferently constructed, par- 
alleled the mountain way 
along the coast. Nor was 
the esthetic side of road 
building neglected by this ancient 
people, for beside the ways the 
fig and mango trees were planted to 
relieve the monotony of traveling and 
to serve as shade. No records exist 
from which we can learn the time they 
were built, or by whom, but their an- 
tiquity must be very great. 

On the south shore of the Mediter- 
ranean the old civilization of the 
Carthaginians was attained primarily 
through their success as road-makers 
and secondarily by their prowess on 
the sea. The riches which enabled 
them to wage war nearly continuously 
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for several centuries, 
and to maintain their 
superiority over 
Greece and Italy was 
obtained not only 
from wars of con- 
quest, but by sys- 
tematic trade rela- 
tions with the terri- 
tories lying south 
and west of Carth- 
age. They were the 
first people to put in 
practice organized 
road building at a 
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time midway _ be- 

tween the period 

when the old road 

was built from Babylonia to Egypt 
and the revival of the art in France 
at the close of the Middle Ages. Be- 
fore the first Punic war, it is related by 
Aristotle, they had constructed paved 
roads in Sardinia. In their trade with 
the Orient they built roads for cara- 
vans from India, and from Carthage 
they crossed the Sahara into central 



















Africa. For over 
six hundred years, 
or until the king- 
dom of Carthage 
was conquered by 
Scipio Africanus. 
201 B. C., the Car- 
thaginians develop- 
ed commercially, 
building roads at 
home,in Spain and 
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Sardinia, where their general superi- 
ority inspired imitation by the 
Romans when Carthage and its de- 
pendencies became a part of the Latin 
domain. 

Although the Romans were the 
masters of road building for centuries, 
and improved greatly on the quality of 
the Carthaginian roads, extending 
them in a systematic manner over 
their domains, it is to their neighbors 
across the Mediterranean that we 
must accord the credit of discovering 
the art which involved the principle of 
road construction made use of to-day 
in building city streets. 

The foundation of the Roman em- 
pire dates from about 510 B. C., and 
as early as_ the 
third century B. C. 
the roads of Italy 
were generally well 
paved. The value 
of highways suit- 
able for all pur- 
poses was first fully 
appreciated in that 
country, and the 
prosecution of road 
construction was 
carried on in the 
most systematic 
manner. From the 
Roman Forum 
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twenty-nine main arteries radiated, 
spoke like, to all parts of the kingdom, 
and as fast as a province came under 
the jurisdiction of Rome it was an- 
nexed commercially as well as politi- 
cally. Through the rock and across 
the valleys passed the roads straight 
as an arrow, avoiding no difficulties 
and incurring enormous expense in 
order to attain directness. We stand 
amazed to-day at this stupendous 
work. Cross roads were constructed 
at intervals, which served to bring the 
producers, in whatsoever part of Italy 
they may have resided, into direct re- 
lation to the consumers and to the sea 
ports. In length the military and com- 
mercial roads which centered at Rome 
were stated by Marcus Antoninus to 
have been 52,964 Roman miles. The 
Romans built roads in England dur- 
ing the second and third centuries, 
and remains of them may still be seen; 
also in Egypt, France, Switzerland, 


Spain and Gaul. The Appian Way, 
one of the most celebrated of their 
roads, was constructed as early as 312 
B. C. After a service of over two 
thousand years, many of the roads still 
remain practically uninjured. With a 
spirit not easily understood at the 
present time, when service and dura- 
bility are sacrificed for cheapness, we 
note that the roads were built not to 
serve passing needs only, but with a 
long look into the future. Roads cost- 
ing much less would have suited their 
needs as well, but everything under- 
taken in those days was of a monu- 
mental character. The principal Ro- 
man roadways were built some three 
feet deep. Large blocks of stone 
formed the foundation, on which was 
piaced a layer of concrete, with a 
pavement of stone forming the wear- 
ing surface. Great care was exercised 
in fitting the upper stones closely to- 
gether, the joints often being difficult 
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of detection. The Romans eventually 
appreciated the value of a surface 
which would effectually shed the 
water, but they greatly over-esiimated 
the stability necessary to enable a 
road to withstand long wear and heavy 
usage. 

Two kinds of roads were in use, 
adapted to different purposes: first, the 
principal or military roads, which were 
under the care of pretors, and hence 
were called prztorian roads; second, a 
system of ways often running parallei 
to the military 
roads, which were 
constructed for 
commercial use, 
were entirely dis- 
tinct from the 





A COUNTRY ROAD AND A CITY 
STREET IN JAPAN. 
military ways and were under 
consular supervision. The lat- 
ter were commonly about 
twelve feet wide, while the principal 
thoroughfares were usually sixty feet 
in width. Mile posts were erected 
along the sides, and in the absence of 
the stirrup, mounting blocks were 
conveniently placed at short intervals. 
Laws were framed regarding construc- 
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tion and maintenance, and were rigor- 
ously enforced. It has been estimated, 
on a basis of the present cost of mac- 
adamized roads in Massachusetts, that 
the Roman ways necessitated an ex- 
penditure of $30,000 to $100,000 per 
mile. 

It is related that Emperor Augus- 
tus, during the early part of his reign, 
was struck with the neglected condi- 
tion of many Roman ways, and that 
with his own money he undertook the 
construction of the Via Flaminia. In 


honor of his public spirit,statutes were 
erected to him upon the bridge of the 
Tiber and at Ariminum. A silver de- 
narius was coined bearing testimony 
to the importance of his work. On 
one side was inscribed these words: 
“The Senate And Roman People To 
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Emperor Cesar, By Whom These 
Roads Have Been Made Passable, Do 
Inscribe This Coin.” 

Upon the decline and fall of the 
empire the roads were neglected, and 
for centuries they received no atten- 
tion, in some instances even being de- 
stroyed, as they were of more service 
to invading armies than to the in- 
vaded. It was not until long af-er the 
Renaissance that Italy, in common 
with other European 
countries, attempted 
any scientific road 
making. 

With the downfall 
of the Romans we 
come to the end of 
the second period of 
road building in Eu- 
rope; and it was not 
until the transcend- 
ent activity and vigor 
of Napoleon during 


the close of the last century and the 
first of the present that we see the be- 
ginnings of the present period of 
highway construction. In _ various 
parts of Europe through the Middle 
Ages desultory attempts were made 
here and there to build serviceable and 
scientific roads; but with minor ex- 
ceptions, it was not until the necessi- 
ties of the great armies of Napoleon 
called them into existence that the 
dawn of the present system of road- 


making began. The national high- 
Ways constructed in France, as con- 
ceived by Napoleon and executed by 
Trésaguet, mark the first great ad- 
vance toward our present methods. 
lor the first time the paved ways of 
the Carthaginians and the Romans 
were superseded by a system which 
substituted irregular fragments of 
rock, with a covering of small broken 
stones laid horizontally, in place of 
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rectangular paving blocks. Where the 
road had a natural foundation of solid 
rock, as in many places in the Alps, 
the layer of angular fragments was 
deemed unnecessary, the broken stone 
being placed directly on the ledge. 
The roads inaugurated at this time 
soon traversed France and reached out 
into the countries conquered by Napo- 
leon. Those constructed for military 
purposes over the mountains were car- 
ried to a satisfactory completion by 
Napoleon III. From the year 1800 to 
1804, the celebrated road over the 
Simplon pass, from Geneva to Milan, 
was building, costing the French gov- 
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ernment $3,250,000, — or $15,000 per 
mile. A conception of the manner in 
which the engineering difficulties were 
overcome may be obtained when we 
learn that the maximum grade on this 
road is one foot in thirteen, and such 
slopes are very exceptional. Most of 
the Swiss roads, as well as those of the 
French, are products of the present 
century. It was not until between the 
years 1870 and 1880 that the existing 
system of roads in Switzerland was 
attained. Up to about 1820 all the 
roads of these countries were built 
after the plan of Trésaguet. Since 
then a system introduced from Eng- 
land, which is a modification of Tré- 
saguet’s, combined with the still later 
improvements of Macadam, has super- 
seded the old method. 

Following closely on the completion 
of the Simplon road there were built 
such well-known Alpine roads as the 
Bernadino, Spluigen, St. Gothard, etc., 
until these mountain passes attained a 
degree of excellence in the matter of 
grade and other qualities that are 
models of the art. To-day new roads 
in France are seldom constructed, but 
a systematic and continuous effort, 
which is all that can be desired, is 
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maintained to keep them from dete- 
rioration. 

Contemporaneously with tic later 
stage of I‘rench road-building we see 
a gradual awakening in this matter 
over most of Europe. With the single 
exception of Russia, there av* no Ey- 
ropean countries that are not now in- 
tersected by a network of ways, which, 
if not so satisfactory as those of France 
and Switzerland, are far supencr to 
the roads of the United States. 

The present excellence of England’s 
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highways is but a modern introduc- 
tion of ideas, as to the importance of 
good roads, which were carried into 
practice during the time of Roman 
sovereignty in that country. When 
England became a part of the Latin 
domain, a system of roadways, four 
in number, was built radiating from 
the city of London, and traversing the 
territory entirely within the control 
of the Romans. A central stone was 
erected on Cannon street, comparable 
in position to the Roman Forum, from 
which these roads radiated. Although 
the ways constructed at that time were 
not built with the same care and ex- 
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other countries and who introduced a 
system of his own. At this time (1816) 
the annual amount of taxation raised 
to defray the expenses of road con- 
struction and maintenance was enor- 
mous, but the system of trusts then 
in vogue promoted dishonesty and 
misapplication of the money raised. 
Macadam came forward as the special 
champion of a new system of road- 
building and management by which old 
ways could be reconstructed and made 
into excellent roads. We first find him 
prominently mentioned at an investi- 
gation into the road problems in Great 
Britain instituted by Parliament about 





pense as those in Italy, they were very 
strong and durable. After England 
was finally abandoned by the Romans, 
the roads were allowed to go to ruin. 
It is only by isolated patches that their 
old position is known to-day. 

In the early part of this century the 
roads of Great Britain were in the 
main in an extremely bad condition. 
Public interest in the subject of better 
ways, fomented no doubt by an ac- 
quaintance with the roads being con- 
structed at that time in France and 
Switzerland, began to be aroused, the 
reform being led by Macadam, who 
was familiar with road-building in 


1820. His plan embodied the substi- 
tution of a layer of broken stones, no 
fragments to be larger than two and 
a half inches in their maximum dimen- 
sion, for the angular block foundation 
of Trésaguet. A little prior to this 
investigation, Thomas Telford had in- 
troduced a modification of Trésaguet’s 
sysiem into England, which consisted 
in arching the foundation, increasing 
the amount of broken stone and add- 
ing a top layer of gravel; and a spirit 
of rivalry had sprung up between 
these two men and their adherents. 
Such rivalry promoted discussion 
throughout the islands and was the 
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means, in part, 
of creating a 
widespread inter- 
est in the subject 
of better roads. 
These two. sys- 


tems, modified to suit local circum- 
stances, are in use there at the present 
time, and the main arteries of travel 
have been reconstructed, using one or 
both these methods. 

Macadam’s definition of a good 
road was a way which should possess 
a hard and unyielding surface, shed- 
ding water like a roof, and which 
should furnish a solid wheelway at all 
seasons of the year and 
during all vicissitudes of 
weather. He _ insisted 
on the value of a dry 
foundation, and this and 
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the substitution of 
broken stone for 
Telford substructure 
were his great con- 
tributions. 

After preparing 
the surface for the 
broken stone, it was 
his custom to place 
thereon several lay- 
ers of road metal, in 
the aggregate 
amounting to about 

nine inches, rolling each layer 
separately with a roller drawn by 
horses, until thoroughly com- 
pacted. Since the time of Mac- 
adam the important roads of 
Great britain have all been re- 
built, and to-day they are infe- 
rior only to those of France and 
Switzerland. 
It is the practice in England to plant 
hedge-rows beside the road in place 
of trees, in order to secure rapid dry- 
ing after a rain. On the Continent 
the custom varies in different coun- 
tries; some, like Germany, have 
planted cherry trees, while in France 
nut and mulberry trees are of com- 
mon occurrence. Such trees serve 
the double purpose of shade and econ- 
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omy, and the system is to 
be preferred to tha of 
England, where the traveler 
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is exposed to the full intensity of the 
sun’s rays and where the benefit to the 
people, whose lands are traversed by 
the ways, is less considered. Some of 
the ancient royal roads of China were 
thus esthetically beautified by fig 
trees, although little attention was 
paid to the quality of the road bed. 
In most respects the highways of 
the United States bear little resem- 
blance to those of Europe. The his- 
tory of the growth of this country is 
paralleled by that of no other, either 
as regards rapidity or character of de- 
velopment. As a people we have as 
yet little of that conservatism which 
comes from dense population uni- 
formly distributed over our territory. 
There has ever been before us, up to 
within very recent years, the possibil- 
ity of leaving the more thickly settled 
portions of the East, where competi- 
tion was getting more and more 


severe and where the ultimate success 
of an individual in agricultural pur- 
suits was an ever increasing difficulty, 
and going to sparsely-peopled regions 
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in the West, where the possibilities of 
success were much greater. The lands 
of the West are now preity well taken 
up, and conditions more nearly ap- 
proaching those of Europe are making 
their first impressions on the life of 
our people. As long as the old con- 
ditions obtained and there was room 
for all to make a comfortable liveli- 
hood, those influences were not felt. 
Within two decades we have witnessed 
the gradual decadence of farming in- 
terests, not only in New England, but 
throughout the whole northeastern 
part of the country, where competition 
has become more severe than at any 
time in the history of the United 
States. The industrial depression of 
the last few vears has operated to in- 
crease the hardships of our rural popu- 
lation. In their despair the inhabi- 
tants of the farm and village have 
turned this way and that in search of 
relief; and it was not until the people 
began to appreciate the value of good 
roads that a light was perceived illum- 
inating the clouds hanging over our 
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arming interests. It is seen that the 
conditions in this country, up to with- 
in a few years, were not of a kind to 
suggest forcibly the betterment of our 
highways; but as soon as our environ- 
ment became made up of present fac- 
tors the new evolution of the road 
began. 

The first settlements in the United 
States were naturally along the sea- 
shore or streams, and transportation 
was effected in the main by water 
carriage. Narrow and obscure Indian 
trails led from the coast colonies to 
the interior of the country, and these, 
with an occasional rude way beside 
some river or along the coast, consti- 
tuted the lines of travel not two cen- 
turies ago. The crude state of society 
here and our scattered population dur- 
ing the early times precluded the pos- 
sibility of any systematic attempt at 
road-building, and up to near the close 
of the last century few roads exisied 
that possessed any claims to excel- 
lence outside the eastern coast district. 
The better class of turnpikes was 
built by private corporations and oper- 
ated for toll. This method assured 
passable ways for at least a portion 
of the year; but the tax bore heavily 
upon those forced to use them. There 
remain short stretches of road of this 
kind in New England and in other 
parts of the country at the present 
time, but they are so infrequent that 
we may consider the practice as hav- 
ing been abandonel. Road-building, 
even in connection with the roads con- 
structed by private capi:al, was very 
imperfectly understood. None of the 
roads of that earlier period could be 
classed with those now building in the 
more progressive states. When a way 
was to be built it was customary to 
plow two furrows, about twenty feet 
apart, and to scrape the loose earth 
into the middle to form the road: the 
surface of marshes was covered with 
a layer of tree trunks, placed close 
together, affording a foundation pas- 
sable, but disagreeable to travel. In 
the spring and during wet periods 


even the best roads were mere quag- 
mires. 

The necessity of moving heavy 
ordnance and the importance of ce- 
menting the bond of union between 
the coast sta.es and the interior led the 
United States government, during the 
beginning of this century, to initiate 
legislation looking toward federal aid 
in road-building. Under the author- 
ity of Congress, in 1802, a portion of 
the sale of public lands in Ohio was 
set aside to be expended in this way. 
The law was reénacted in 1806, and 
the construction of the so-called Cum- 
berland road after the systems of Mac- 
adam and Telford, was begun. This 
road extended from Cumberland, 
Maryland, through _ southwestern 
Pennsylvania, to Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. The road was continued by 
additional appropriations up to 1816, 
and extended finally through Ohio 
and Indiana to Illinois. By 1856 all 
the road had passed out of the hands 
of the national government into the 
jurisdiction of the states through 
which it passed. Money was appro- 
priated in a similar way and used in 
constructing national roads in Geor- 
gia, Tennessee and Florida. From 
1806 to 1838 this expenditure 
amounted to $1,600,000. From 1845 
down to the time of the Civil War, 
$1,600,000 more was devoted to build- 
ing roads in the territories; but since 
that time the government’s active 
coéperation has ceased. Most of the 
roads have been allowed to fall into a 
condition of decay, owing to the fail- 
ure of the states to appropriate thie 
necessary money for their mainte- 
nance. They served, however, as an 
object lesson to some of the states, 
and we accordingly see Kentucky 
among the earliest to attain any pro- 
ficiency in the art of constructing 
macadamized roads. 

We are able to note a gradual im- 
provement up to the advent of steam 
transportation, a progress which 
would have resulted in far better roads 
than we have to-day, had not the ques- 
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tion of highway betterment been 
pushed into the background by rail- 
road building. With ever increasing 
enthusiasm the American people de- 
voted their energies to constructing 
the present enormous railroad mile- 
age; and it was noc until we had an 
over-production of railways and a new 
set of conditions brought on by rail- 
road building, that the attention of the 
people was again directed to their 
neglected highways and the problems 
connected wich them. Coincident with 
this period there was introduced the 
stimulus toward road improvement 
incident to the growing use of the 
bicycle among all classes of people; 
and these two factors operating to- 
gether aroused the country, by 1885, 
to the need of better roads. Since 
that time progress has been very rapid. 
Two magazines are now published de- 
voted to the interests of road-building; 
1893 witnessed at Chicago the assem- 
bling of delegates from nearly every 
state in the Union to consider the 
question; the Department of Agricul- 
ture has set apart a sum of money to 
found an office of road inquiry, where 
information upon all subjects pertain- 
ing to the subject may be obtained at 
the public expense; and the states and 
communities are jealously endeavor- 
ing to altain especial eminence as 
road-builders. The awakening has 
now taken place pretty well over the 
country, and there are few states which 
are not considering the question at all. 
Several states have placed laws on 
their statute books authorizing a 
heavy outlay in building state roads, 
the cost of which is to be borne in 
great part by the state; and -many 
others are busy framing similar laws 
and attempting to solve the difficult 
problem of levying the cost of con- 
struction upon the people benefited in 
proportion to the benefit derived. New 
Jersey was one of the earliest, in 1891, 
to enact a modern road law, under 
wnich the state, county and those indi- 
viduals whose property abuts upon the 
improved ways are each required to 
pay a portion of the expense. Next 


after New Jersey, Massachusetts en- 
acted a road law, which has been in 
force since 1894, under which the state 
advances the necessary money for con- 
strucuion, but requires the counties to 
return one-fourth of the cost, the re- 
bate being distributed over a term of 
years, in order not to fall too heavily 
upon the farming interests. More than 
a hundred miles have been built, scat- 
tered over the state, and $1,200,000 
have been appropriated for this pur- 
pose. The new highways of both these 
states are models of the road master’s 
art, and they serve as examples. to 
those states seeking information re- 
garding the methods employed and 
the value of the same to those inter- 
ests which are affected by the decrease 
in the cost of transportation and all 
that this implies. 

In the struggle for wealth it is sel- 
dom that the farmer attains the suc- 
cess so often the lot of his city cousin. 
This state of things arises from various 
causes, chief among which are the na- 
ture of his calling and his lack of 
higher education. With minor excep- 
tions, the farmer is so conditioned that 
opportunities to exercise his talents, 
excepting along certain well defined 
lines, do not arise. As long as he is 
able to exchange the products of the 
farm for a livelihood he is content, but 
the failure of his market leaves him in 
an unfortunate position. Unlike the 
city dweller, the destruction of whose 
business does not preclude the possi- 
bility of adopting another, the farmer 
can attempt other undertakings only 
by sacrificing his vested interests in 
land and buildings. It is a matter of 
remark that the building of railroads, 
instead of benefiting our rural popula- 
tion, has often been of a decided dis- 
advantage to it. This is true mainly 
of those farmers who live in the vicin- 
itv of great cities, which furnish a 
ready market for the products of the 
soil, people who have depended upon 
the sale of such products for their live- 
lihood. The iron horse rudely inter- 
rupted the old relations of the pro- 
ducers to the consumers, permitting 
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the farmer who happened to live near 
a railway to anticipate the local farmer 
in his own market. A farm separated 
from a city by only a few miles of road 
of the usual execrable character of our 
country ways is as far removed cow.. 

mercially as if it were si.uated on the 
line of a railway in some neighboring 
state. Where the farmer formerly had 
for competitors only those producers 
living within a short radius of the gen- 
eral market, to-day, with quick trans- 
portation, he feels this competition 
more than a thousand miles away. The 
city is benefited by the more general 
and varied source of its supplies, but 
an injury has thereby been inflicted 
upon that class of our people least 
able to bear ii; the farmer has received 
a blow, the recoil from which may be 
measured by the ratio of urban to 
suburban population to-day compared 
with the ratio previous to the advent 
of steam transportation. The long 
continued effect of this process has 
gradually wrought a depreciation of 
land values in the neighborhood of 
many of our cities and has led to the 
abandonment of many of our once 
flourishing farms. ‘The decadence of 
our farming interests has produced a 
great concentration in cities, and the 
well-being and prosperity of the states 
as a whole has suffered thereby. It 
may be safely said that any cause 
which tends towards the growth of our 
cities at the expense of our farming 


communities 1s a disease gnawing at 
the vitals of our national prosperity 
and national integrity. To remedy 
this past and present exodus becomes 
the duty of the sociologist. ‘The more 
active and potent cause of the desire 
to abandon the farm arises from a new 
set of conditions, whereby the markets 


of the local farmer have been de- 
spoiled by his remote but more favor- 
ably located competitor in other states. 
lf we are to improve the condition of 
our farming communities, we must so 
improve our highways that the farmer 
may have quicker and easier access to 
his natural markets. The improve- 
ment of our roads will not only make 
his market more accessible and more 
economically reached, but the social 
betterment thus effected will tend to 
offset many supposed advantages to 
be derived from life in a great city. 
The evils which arise from non-inter- 
course wiih one’s fellow-men, always 
existing with bad roads, would be 
done away with when good roads were 
maintained all the year round; and the 
moral and educational as well as the 
social status of the farming element of 
our populaiion would advance with a 
gradual but certain increment year by 
year. The bulwark of our national 
defence and the nursery of our physi- 
cal strength is to be found in our rural 
population. Let us be up and doing 
all in our power to stay the influences 
that seek to dissociate man and nature. 














OUR FORESTAL RESOURCES FROM AN 
ECONOMIC STANDPOINT.’ 


By Allen Chamberlain. 


HE attitude of the 
people of the United 
States toward the 
subject of the ra- 
tional treatment of 
forests, both public 
and private, has until 
recently been most discouraging to 
the few who for years have worked 
earnestly to secure a recognition of 
the merits of their plea in the legisla- 
tive bodies, both ‘state and national. 
The federal government has made a 
beginning at least by establishing sev- 
eral governmental timber reserves and 
in maintaining a corps of efficient sci- 
entific men to inquire into our forest 
resources. Several states in the East 
and West have seen the wisdom of 
establishing forestry commissions for 
the purpose of studying the subject, 
and some have adopted legislation and 
provided the requisite machinery to 
make it effective, which will at ieast 
reduce the terrible waste of forest fires. 
Finally New York has come forward 
and appropriated a million dollars to 
be expended in establishing a forest 
preserve in the Adirondacks. This 
was achieved in the face of opposition 
from wealthy private and corporate 
owners of forest property in that re- 
gion, who raised the cry of “vested in- 
terests.” But beyond all these gov- 
ernmental advances the attitude of 
some of the large lumber and pulp 
operators is particularly encouraging. 
When these men came to realize fully 
that the timber supply was not inex- 
haustible and that certain fundamental 
laws of nature must be taken into ac- 
count in the management of forest 
property; in other words, when their 
pockets began to be affected, they 
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called their brains into play and 
studied the economics of the situation. 
The result is that in New England to- 
day some of the largest operators are 
voluntarily restricting their cut to trees 
of a given diameter at the stump and 
are urging their neighbors to do like- 
wise. Manufacturing and agricultural 
interests have felt the financial pinch 
resulting from periods of drought and 
freshet, and in New Hampshire have 
besought the legislature to protect 
their interests through the preserva- 
tion of the forests about the head 
waters of the rivers. 

One of the greatest bugaboos with 
which this country has had to con- 
tend from its very beginning as a na- 
tion has been that false interpretation 
of democracy, that every man should 
be allowed to conduct his personal 
affairs according to his own dictation 
without let or hindrance, and that the 
government’s duty is to protect him in 
the exercise of this right, — beyond 
this the government being of little 
or no use. Men waded deep in 
“vested interests,” meanwhile keep- 
ing a jealous eye upon the govern- 
ment machinery, lest it should at 
any time show an inclination toward 
the hated paternalism of European 
nations. This was free America, and 
every citizen must be. free to do with 
his own as he listed, without regard to 
the effect of his actions upon his 
neighbors and the community. The 
natural outcome of all this is the rapid 
development of selfishness in private 


*See article on ‘‘Forests and Forestry in 
Europe and America,’’ by Henry Lambert. 
in the New England Magazine for July, 1893: 
“Preservation of the White Mountain For- 
ests,”” by George B. James, August, 1893; and 
“Our Forest Interests in Relation to th 
American Mind,” by J. B. Harrison, Decem- 
ber, 1893.—Editor. 
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affairs and indolence in the affairs of 
the government. 

The chief forester of Germany many 
years ago recognized these to be the 
principal obstacles to forest develop- 
ment everywhere, and in a treatise 
which he published on the science of 
forestry he said: “The forest is of 
importance not only in the present 
time and for the proprietor alone, but 
it has a great bearing also upon the 
future and the whole population. Only 
indolence and selfishness can ignore 
such irrefutable truths. To proceed 
against both as they become a danger 
to the commonwealth is a duty of leg- 
islation.” It is much easier to under- 
take such proceedings in a monarchy 
than in a republic like our own. This 
is not owing to the superiority of the 
monarchy over the republic; it is be- 
cause selfishness and indolence have 
for over a century been bred into our 
fibre that it is strong within the men 
we choose to make our laws. As 
far as forestry legislation is concerned, 
it is certain that the people are wak- 
ing up, and if their eyes can but be 
fully opened before it is too late we 
may yet possess the finest government 
forestal system of the world. 

We iust first of all recognize the 
fact that it is contrary to the old estab- 
lished common law to permit a man 
to administer his property to the 
direct injury of his neighbor; and 
we must pocket our foolish pre- 
judices and go to the Old World 
for models in this forestry busi- 
ness. European laws need not be 
adopted by us in toto; but they are 
capable of being revised and adapted 
to our uses, as has already been sug- 
gested by Professor Sargent and _ his 
colleagues in their report to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. These older 
countries established their elaborate 
forestry systems to cope with just such 
evils as are to-day threatening our 
land. The wanton handling of the for- 
ests carries in its train a horde of nat- 
ural ills. In Germany, for instance, 
whole districts, once flourishing agri- 
cultural places, were reduced to pov- 


erty and want and in some instances 
were entirely wiped out of existence 
through the destruction of the forests. 
On the sea coasts the cutting of the 
forests exposed once fertile plains to 
the all-devastating sands; in the inte- 
rior the light and undulating soil was 
replaced by sand hills, large and small, 
and where forests once stood and 
served to carry off the stagnant mois- 
ture the spots were converted into 
pestilential marshes. The mountains 
themselves, when despoiled of their 
timber, lost by erosion the vegetable 
loam deposited through centuries, and 
to-day can scarcely sustain the poor 
little heather and broom grasses. In 
the valleys the rich meadows vanished, 
having been repeatedly washed and 
torn by the torrents poured down 
from the naked mountain slopes, and 
the high moors, which took their 
places, emit at all times of the year 
vapors and fogs which kill vegetation 
far into the land. The soil has been 
directly impoverished and the climatic 
conditions changed for the worse. 
This was the tale told by a German 
writer during this century as an exam- 
ple of the result of private greed. How 
weak the argument is that the govern- 
ment has no right to interfere with the 
freedom of private ownership of wood- 
lands is shown by the sequel; if any in- 
jury is done to the welfare of other 
interests in the state through misman- 
agement of the woodlands, the state 
has to bear the burden in the conse- 
quent shrinkage of values. 

The history of the forestry move- 
inent in Germany and France is inter- 
esting reading, and it may be sketched 
here in a brief space. At the begin- 
ning of the Christian era the greater 
part of Germany was covered by a 
dense primeval forest, and the people 
regarded the woods as a block in the 
path of their progress. Our fore- 
fathers looked at the woods in the 
same light when they began the set- 
tiement of this country. Timber was 
a drug in the market; it was cleared 
land for agriculture that was wanted. 
This idea of the worthlessness of the 
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forests continued in Germany until the 
twelfth century, when in many parts 
of the country wood was becoming 
very valuable by reason of its scarcity. 
Then the rulers rose in their might 
and enacted siringent laws to check 
the evil, and the death penalty was 
imposed upon any who wantonly de- 
stroyed the woodlands. In 1713 one 
Hans Carl von Carlowitz wrote in a 
work entitled “Svylvicultura OFco- 
nomica”: “From the little informa- 
tion we have of the condition and qual- 
ity of woods it must be acknowledged 
that within the last few years more 
wood has been consumed in the mid- 
dle European countries than could 
grow in several centuries. From this 
it is easy to see what the end must be. 
The trees are destroyed, the forests 
that make a country prosperous are 
gone, the mountains and hills are 
bare.” Here was a man, early in the 
eighteenth century, who recognized 
that the forests make a country pros- 
perous; and yet men had not begun 
to think of all the bearings which the 
forests had upon the welfare of the 
people of the earth, of its effect upon 
the water supply. and power, upon 
agriculture and upon general sanita- 
tion. The ancients seem to have 
known something of these matters, for 
Plato speaks in the “Crito” of “the 
sickening of the country because of 
deforestation.” Science has contrib- 
uted much to the knowledge of the 
world since that time, and to-day we 
know something at least on all those 
points; yet we remain selfish and indo- 
lent while one of our greatest interests 
is being rapidly undermined. 

A scarcity of the funds in the state 
treasury first led the authorities of 
Thuringia, now one of the chief forest 
districts of Germany, to a more care- 
ful cultivation of their woodlands, as 
a means of replenishing their coffers. 
The Thuringian forests to-day cover 
over fifteen hundred square miles, — 
the total area of the district is about 
seventy-five hundred square miles, 
with a population of about one and a 
half millions,—and are the chief 


source of income to some of its prov- 
inces. Forest legislation was first en- 
acted in Erfurt in 1359, and in the six- 
teenth century it became general there, 
and during the following century the 
planting of young trees was encour- 
aged by the government. 

In France the effect of politics and 
general governmental indolence is 
clearly seen in her forestal history. In 
Germany the forests were cultivated 
as a means of replenishing the public 
exchequer; in France when funds ran 
short the forests were drawn upon to 
make good the deficiency. They 
burned their candle at both ends and 
left a terrible bill for posterity to pay. 
Since 1827 the country has been labori- 
ously but courageously repairing the 
untold injury committed by the profli- 
gacy of past generations. Wholesale 
deforestation seems to have been de- 
laved in France until the time of Louis 
XIV. After the death of Colbert, 
Louis’ sagacious minister of finance, 
the kingdom fell into bad ways and 
debts accumulated rapidly. Colbert 
had noticed the waste of the woodlands 
during his lifetime, and is reported to 
have exclaimed at one time that the 
destruction of the forests was the de- 
struction of France. On the death of 
the “Grand Monarch” affairs grew 
even worse. The brief regency of 
Philippe, Duke of Orleans, was most 
ill advised, and the reign of Louis XV. 
was altogether indolent and apathetic. 
Such conditions tended to the greatest 
extravagancies at court, and, added to 
this, Louis XV. was constantly em- 
broiled with his neighbors in long and 
costly wars. The royal forests and 
those of the people, in 1750, twenty- 
four years before Lonis XV. died, 
amounted to twenty-seven per cent of 
the country’s area. They were even 
then being drawn upon for court 
funds. Louis XVI. did his weak best 
to straighten out finances and relieve 
the people; but his early ministers of 
finance were too sound for a nobility 
that had been heretofore pandered to 
in every whim, and they were forced 
one after another to resign. Finally 
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the servile courtier Calonne became 
minister of finance, and under him 
the national debt was increased by the 
borrowing of fifty million pounds ster- 
ling. His successor was equally profli- 
gate, and on his dismissal in 1788 the 
records show that France had under 
forest cover only 14.8 per cent of her 
territory, a reduction of almost 50 per 
cent in less than forty years. Soon 
after came the fever of the French 
revolution, and in its midst, 1791, a 
forestal inventory of the nation showed 
the percentage of woodland to be but 
10.9 per cent. The accuracy of this 
figure is somewhat problematical, con- 
sidering the wild state of the times, 
but it is probably high enough. In 
1827, during the reign of Charles X., 
a law was enacted which looked to the 
reforesting of the waste places, and 
creating a government supervision of 
woodlands. By scientific methods, 
great expense and yet the greatest 
economy, the forest area of France 
was increased to 15.1 per cent of the 
country’s area in 1881, and it is 
steadily increasing. It required nearly 
a century to reforest the territory de- 
stroyed in three short years. 

The timber waste in the United 
States to-day is equally shocking wiih 
that of the time cf the thriftless kings 
of France; and the redemption will be 
equaily tedious and costly unless we 
take a vigorous hold upon the 
matter at once. While Germany 
and France are not the only Euro- 
pean countries which practice scien- 
tific forestry (Austria, Italy and 
Switzerland also pay great attention to 
the subject), they are the leaders, and 
more is known of their work than of 
that of the other countries. Even 
Japan is giving greater heed to this 
subject than the United States, and for 
several years past has been educating 
young men in the advanced forestry 
schools of Germany at government 
expense. These schools, which are of 
three grades, to educate men for the 
various ranks of forest work, are, like 
all educational institutions,the bedrock 
of the nation’s success. Why should 


not forestry be taught in our own 
agricultural colleges, in our technical 
schools and universities? In most of 
these there are already taught certain 
branches of this science, such as bot- 
any to a certain extent, road building, 
map drawing and surveying and politi- 
cal economy. It would not be a diffi- 
cult matter so to exiend the study of 
botany as to include forest economics, 
though we should be much _handi- 
capped at the present day, it is true, 
by the lack of such systematized for- 
ests as are now ready to hand in all 
European districts and bear no small 
part in the education of the young for- 
esters and guards. Our government 
educates men for its army and navy 
at the national expense. Why not pro- 
vide for the education in the forestry 
schools of Germany and France of a 
limited number of bright young fel- 
lows each year? The government 
even now owns a sufficient amount of 
valuable wild timberland in the West 
which is much in need of skilful atten- 
tion to warrant such a course, and 
these men educated at the govern- 
ment’s expense could serve there for 
a stated period of active work, as our 
naval cadets serve a cruise after grad- 
uation in payment for their education. 
It might even be advisable for the 
government to engage a limited num- 
ber of trained forest managers from 
Europe to take charge of our govern- 
mental timber tracts until such time 
as we shall have educated men of our 
own for the work. There are plenty 
of such men, graduates of the best 
European schools, who are on the 
waiting lists at home. 

About a dozen vears ago the federal 
government made a beginning in the 
line of forestry enquiry by establish- 
ing a division in the Agricultural De- 
partment for this purpose. During 
this time the work of the division has 
steadily advanced, and it is each year 
furnishing the country with much. val- 
uable information as to our forest re- 
sources both public and private, urgine 
lumbermen to see the advantages of 
a rational use of their woodlands, and 
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assisting states in the framing of laws 
for forest government. Its duties are 
purely of a missionary nature; but it 
is an invaluable public office even in 
its somewhat restricted field. What- 
ever the nation knows to-day of the 
status of the woodlands has been 
chiefly ascertained by this bureau; but 
with the limited funds at its command 
and with a wide range of field for their 
expenditure, little that is exact has 
been learned. By the most painstak- 
ing canvass possible under the cir- 
cumstances certain conservative esti- 
mates have been reached, and on 
these, the most reliable data we have, 
this article is based. I‘rom the census 
returns of some of the older eastern 
states it appears as if the woodland 
areas were increasing rapidly, and this 
has led many to protest against what 
seems to them a needless alarm about 
our forestal conditions. If these peo- 
ple would take the pains to look fur- 
ther, they would in almost every case 
find that much of the territory de- 
scribed in the census returns as wood- 
land is in fact no better than brush- 
land. In the main it is to be feared 
that the census enumerators are inca- 
pable of distinguishing between the 
two; moreover their reports on such 
matters are not always the result of 
their personal investigations, but are 
based on the mere “say so” of the 
owners or local authorities. Some of 
this brushland may in time develop 
into valuable growth, but much of it 
is a miserable waste of scrub, through 
which fire runs at regular intervals 
each year, thus impoverishing the soil 
and killing out any saplings of worthy 
varieties which may be growing there. 
Even the best of these brushlands are 
growing chiefly only hard woods, the 
conifers being discouraged by the fre- 
quent fires. Anyone at all conversant 
with the condition of the lumber trade 
to-day must know that the most use- 
ful of all our woods, the white pine, 
has its end already in sight. The stock 
of spruce is likewise much depleted 
and rapidly approaching extinction. 
Those who maintain that the wood- 
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land areas are increasing in some 
localities cannot show anything which 
will replace the once vast pineries. As 
a matter of unquestionable fact, how- 
ever, our national consumption of 
wood for all purposes is so enormous 
as to be aimost beyond comprehen- 
sion; according to the most conserva- 
tive estimates we are using each year 
half as much again as our woodlands 
can grow. 

From the carefully kept records of 
the German government forest admin- 
istration it is ascertained that the an- 
nual growth of wood per acre in that 
country averages not over 55 cubic 
feet, though sometimes under unusu- 
ally favorable conditions it has ap- 
proached 100 cubic feet. These fig- 
ures, however, include branches and 
small fagots such as American prodi- 
gality throws away. Considering only 
such wood as is used in this country, 
our timber at the age of 125 years, it 
is figured, could not have grown more 
than 35 cubic feet per acre each year. 
Our present forest area (about four 
hundred and sixty million acres, exclu- 
sive of Alaska and much brush and 
waste land,) amounts to a little more 
than 25 per cent of the total area of 
the country. Of this seven-tenths are 
on the Atlantic side, one-tenth on the 
Pacific, one-tenth in the Rockies, and 
one-tenth scattered over the interior 
of the western states. If this timber 
acreage were well stocked and well 
managed, it could not produce our 
annual consumption, which is at least 
twenty-five billion cubic feet, or nearly 
fifty cubic feet per acre. It is known, 
however, that much of it is poorly 
stocked and with poor timber, and that 
it is not cared for as forest property is 
cared for in European countries; in 
fact, the bulk of it receives no atten- 
tion whatever. 

From 1887 to 1892 the saw mill con- 
sumption of the United States in- 
creased over 35 per cent, and it is safe 
to say at least that the increase since 
the iast date has been 25 per cent 
Hardly 6 per cent of all this is ex- 
ported in any form, either raw or man- 
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ufactured. Our importation of wood 
material is less than I per cent of our 
consumption outside of fine cabinet 
woods. Assuming that the amount of 
wood now standing on every acre 
of our whole forest area is ten thou- 
sand feet board measure, which is 
deemed an extravagant estimate, our 
woodlands could not supply our de- 
mands for much over one hundred 
years, the time which it requires to 
produce a good saw-log. And yet our 
legislators have seen fit to place ‘an 
import duty on lumber; in other words 
they have put a premium on forest 
destruction. In considering this act 
and its certain effects, one feels like 
charging these legislators with a lack 
of patriotism and of public interest. 
Certain it is that they showed them- 
selves needlessly ignorant of all these 
plain facts, which were ready to their 
hand in the office of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
condition of our wooded area a little 
more in detail. The New England 
and the southern states have to-day 
about 50 per cent of their territory 
under wood; but in the former the 
merchantable timber has been mostly 
cut off. A rough but liberal estimate 
of the amounts of timber standing in 
the several regions which are ready 
for cutting shows the following fig- 
ures: Southern states, 700,000,000,- 
000 feet board measure; northern 
states, 500,000,000,000; Pacific coast, 
1,000,000,000,000; Rocky Mountains, 
100,000,000,000,— in all 2,300,000,- 
000,000 feet. At the present rate of 
cutting our woodlands can scarcely 
be expected to last more than a hun- 
dred years. 

Herein is food for much reflection. 
It shows that with an average growth 
of certainly not better than 35 cubic 
feet per acre the total annual consump- 
tion is 50 cubic feet, or more than the 
entire present forest area of the 
country could grow under the best 
scientific management. Every citizen 
should know these facts and_bestir 
himself to see that a remedy is 


provided. Each year, nay, each 
day that this matter is delayed 
means the eventual increase of the 
burden on the public to restore this 
resource to a sound basis. Place 
no import duties on foreign lumber; 
enact and enforce stringent laws 
which will put a stop to the wasteful 
forest fires which annually burn over 
something like ten million acres and 
entail a loss of twenty-five million 
dollars (in Europe the damage by for- 
est fires amounts to but a_ few 
thousands annually); and encourage 
through state legislation the planting 
of woodland on areas now wholly use- 
less for other purposes. No under- 
taking is of greater general public 
importance than this. It affects every 
line of business in the country to a 
marked degree. The climate, the 
health of the country, the water sup- 
ply, manufactures, agriculture, all 
depend directly upon the forests. 

Our national forest resources, that 
is timber land to which the govern- 
ment holds title, are practically 
unknown at present, but a_ very 
modest estimate by Professor B. E. 
Fernow, chief of the Forestry Division 
oi the Agricultural Department, places 
the area at about fifty million acres. 
Of this nearly thirteen million acres 
are already permanent forest reserva- 
tions by virtue of presidential procla- 
mation, and over three and a quarter 
million acres are in the several national 
parks, the Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Sequoia, General Grant, and Hot 
Springs of Arkansas. President 
Cleveland added over twenty-one mil- 
lion acres of forest preserves just at 
the close of his administration, but 
through the efforts of some of the 
western Congressmen these were 
ordered to be held in suspense until 
March 1 next. This action was se- 
cured on the representation of the 
Congressmen that the interests of the 
people of the West were being vastly 
injured by the reservation of these 
tracts. Did these men honestly repre- 
sent the people at large, the people 
who sent them to Washington to look 
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cut for their interests? We have it on 
the published authority of Mr. John 
Muir, a man who knows much of the 
western mountain forest country and 
its people more intimately probably 
than any other, and who travelled with 
the scientific committee which went 
out to study these lands a year ago on 
behalf of the government, that “prob- 
ably more than ninety per cent of the 
people in the states in which the new 
reservations lie are in favor of them, 
or at least of some form of govern- 
ment protection and control.” This 
he learned from talking with “all sorts 
of settlers — miners, merchants, pros- 
pectors, etc.,” and he could not recall 
“a single instance in which objection 
was made to a rational government 
forest policy by anyone not interested 
in plunder.” If those interested in 
plunder prove stronger at Washington 
than the bulk of the people, we shall 
see those new reservations suspended 
next March for another year or two; 
and meantime the squatting and _ pil- 
laging goes on more rapidly than be- 
fore so as to secure all that there is 
of any value before the government 
wakes up to its duty. 

As far as the national parks are 
concerned, they never were intended 
to be considered as sources of timber 
supply, and they appear to be efficient- 
lv policed by the regular army. The 
timber country, reserved and unre- 
served, is wholly without protection 
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and as open to the raids of the tree 
butchers and railroads as ever they 
were before a government forest 
policy was thought of. Those sections 
of the government timber land which 
have already been reserved should at 
ieast be accorded adequate protection 
at once from fire and from thieves, 
and the government should begin 
without delay to educate and organize 
a corps of competent foresters to con- 
duct these woodlands. 

With New York’s example in es- 
tablishing a state timber reserve, other 
commonwealths which still possess 
any considerable amount of woodland 
will be likely to follow suit before 
many years. The demand for trained 
forest managers will therefore be con- 
stantly increasing. It will also become 
the duty of the several states to 
encourage energetically tree planta- 
tions on land which is now useless for 
any other purpose. Few realize how 
much of such territory exists all over 
the country. Professor Fernow is 
authority for the statement that of the 
entire country’s area only 18 per cent 
is improved, and the long settled 
Atlantic coast still possesses 65 per 
cent of unimproved land, of which 43 
per cent is estimated to be woodland. 
To show more closely the percentages 
of waste land and woodland in the 
several sections of the country, the fol- 
lowing table will prove helpful. This 
is condensed from a fuller statement 
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compiled by the government forestry 
bureau with the aid of the most 
reliable information obtainable. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that 
only approximations in such matters 
are possible. These percentages are 
based on the total land areas of the 
several divisions. 

It is not in accordance with the 
popular theory of republicanism to 
urge that this government should con- 
trol more forest property or should 
exert authority over private holdings. 
Even in Germany the government 
supervision became so unpopular at 
one time that in 1811 private forests 
were relieved from this restraint. In 
a few instances it worked well but in 
the main proved most unsatisfactory, 
and so much against the interests of 
the community at large that in 1875 
state supervision was partially restored. 
The following year a law was enacted 
which encouraged the stocking of 
waste lands with forest trees; and 
under this act the communities are, 
under certain conditions, held to grow 
wood on such of their uncultivated 
lands as are not suitable for permanent 
agricultural or industrial purposes. In 
these cases the state contributes in 
part the funds necessary, but only 
in the poorer communities. Even to 
suggest that sooner or later this coun- 
try of ours must adopt some such plan 
will be regarded as heretical to-day; 
but in no other way can the matter be 
safely handled. The German govern- 
ment owns to-day 32 per cent of the 
country’s forests, France owns 12 per 
cent of hers, the United States, on the 
basis of 13 million acres of existing 
forest reservations, 2.8 per cent, and 
on the basis of 50 million acres of gov- 
ernment owned forest lands, 10.87 per 
cent. 

Americans may be good economists 
in private affairs, but in the business 
of the nation we give too little thought. 
We have in this country 82 per 
cent of waste land while in Ger- 
many there are only 5.3 per cent of 
pasture and sterile country. To be 
sure we have some eighteen times as 


much territory as Germany, and only 
about a third greater population, or 35 
acres per capita against 21-3 acres, 
but the proportion is still beyond all 
reason. It has been shown that the 
Atlantic coast states, the longest 
settled of any part of the country, 
possess 65 per cent of unimproved 
territory. This is encouraged by our 
lack of public forethought. It would 
be much better business to have small 
returns from this territory than none 
at all as now. If it is possible to 
handle forest tracts profitably in Ger- 
many, it is equally possible in the 
United States. One instance will 
suffice to illustrate the success of such 
work in Germany. In the duchy of 
Saxe-Meiningen there are _ nearly 
104,000 acres of forest, wherein are 
employed about 200 officials, and the 
annual expense of maintenance, in- 
cluding salaries, rents, travelling ex- 
pensés, horses, cultivation, cutting, 
road building, tools, aid to students 
and losses by gratuities, amounts to 
nearly $166,000; and yet the annual 
net profit by the sale of wood, etc., 
amounts to nearly $250,000. Their 
policy is to make every acre yield its 
full quota, and to make use only of 
that material which stands for the 
earned income of the property. Our 
policy is in the main to live upon our 
forest principles, thus reducing our 
resources at the rate of over $100,- 
000,000 per annum, according to the 
census estimate of the value of our 
forest products. The government 
estimates that we have 460 million 
acres of woodland in the country ex- 
clusive of brush land. Let us throw 
out 60 millions and call it an even 400 
million. This territory, under rational 
management, should yield an average 
income of 50 cents per acre per annum, 
which is only one-half of the average 
yield of Germany’s forests. This 
would mean an earned income twice 
as large as the sum we are spending 
to-day out of our principal. It is time 
that this matter was regarded from a 
business standpoint and conducted 
accordingly. 








)N February, 1838, just sixty 





years ago, the following peti- 
32 tions, which make interesting 
reading sixty years after date, 
were sent to the Boston Com- 


mon Council: 
G 


To the Henorable the Mayor and Aldermen 
and Common Council of the City of Boston: 


The Memorial of the subscribers, inhabi- 
tants and tax-payers of said city, humbly 
represents that they are alarmed at the 
prospect of having the debt of the city in- 
creased in a two or three-fold ratio, for 
the purpose of supplying the city with 
water, and this too before any measures 
are taken to ascertain how many families 
and others will take the same, and pay an- 
nually for the use of it,—as your memorial- 
ists doubt the willingness of citizens to in- 
cur the expense of relinquishing their 
present good supply of well and acqueduct 
water with which use has long made them 
familiar. 

The Honorable Mayor stated in his late 
Inaugural Address, “That a private cor- 
poration has for several years been ready 
to undertake the work on their own ac- 
ccunt, if they could obtain permission.” 
Your memorialists therefore would more 
deeply deprecate the passage of any act 
whereby the City should engage to accom- 
plish this work in their corporate c capacity, 
believing that a private corporation could 
perform it with much less expense. The 
present time does not, in the opinion of 
your memorialists, appear to be a suitable 
one to increase the taxes or debt of the 
city; this is a time of great commercial 
distress. If the debt of the city is in- 
creased two or three millions of dollars. 
the interest at least must be paid, and that 
added to the annual expenses of the city 
without any additional income absolutely 
known to exist to meet it, will double the 
present heavy taxes, thereby creating a 
burthen om the citizens, which, under pres- 
ent circumstances, they are ill able to bear. 

For these reasons, vour memorialists 
pray that the project of bringing an addi- 
tional supply of water into the city may be 


granted to that “private corporation,” 
which “has for several years been ready to 
undertake the work;” or that the City 
Council will, before any further steps are 
taken in this extensive undertaking, cause 
an accurate inquiry to be made throughout 
the city, and ascertain the names of all the 
citizens who are ready and willing to pay 
annually for the use of the water, at such 
rates as the City Council, in their wisdom, 
may believe it can be afforded. 

And in duty bound, will ever pray. 

Boston, February 24, 1838. 

Signed by 164 Persons. 

To the Honorable the Common Council of the 

City of Boston: 


The subscribers, Citizens of Boston, do 
respectfully represent, that our community 
have been reduced by circumstances be- 
yond their control from a state of proud 
prosperity to a condition verging upon 
ruin. : 

All property is greatly reduced in value; 
our moneyed institutions and public confi- 
dence are paralyzed; much of our floating 
taxable property lost; enterprise and occu- 
pation suspended; and with no prospect of 
an immediate change for the better. 
Under these adverse circumstances, it ap- 
pears to us that no new project, involving 
an increase of the city debt, and an increase 
of taxation, ought to be sustained. There- 
fore they humbly pray that you will re- 
strict the expenses of our city to such ob- 
jects as may appear to be necessary, for the 
good government and health thereof, and 
in particular, that you will defer all action 
upon the project for introducing fresh 
water into the city, from neighboring 
ponds, until more prosperous times. We 
feel that we ought to deny ourselves this 
luxury in common with many others, until 
our means will afford their use: we are 
now in a diseased condition and unable to 
bear an additional burthen; but restore us 
to health and prosperity, and we will again 
jog on with such burden as you may please 
to load us. 

Signed by 135 Persons. 
To the Honorable Mayor, Aldermen and Com- 
mon Council of the City of Boston: 


The undersigned having learned that the 
City Government intend incurring a debt 
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ot some million of dollars, with a view oi 
bringing water into the city, for the pur 
pose of supplying the inhabitants there 
with, would respectfully suggest to your 
Honorable bodies, whether it would not be 
a prudential step, first, to ascertain who oi 
our citizens want, and will pay for the 
water, before the same is introduced and 
the debt contracted. 

Your memorialists, who have hereunto 
set their names, respectfully ask that the 
project may for the present be suspended, 
until more information may be obtained as 
to who wants and who will pay. 

Signed by 54 Persons. 


There was another petition, the 
same in form as the second printed 
above, signed by 168 persons. These 
four petitions in opposition to the 
bringing of water into Boston at the 
city’s expense and under the city’s 
control were signed altogether by 521 
persons, all citizens of Boston, repre- 
senting every class of society. At the 
same time, there were sent in four 
petitions in favor of the undertaking, 
signed by 723 persons, barely 200 
more than the number of the peti- 
tioners in opposition. Is not all this 
faithfully recorded in the “History of 
the Introduction of Pure Water Into 
the City of Boston,” by Nathaniel J. 
Bradlee; and is not such scripture, 
tread sixty vears afterwards, highly 
“profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness”’? 


It is hard for each generation to 
realize, living in the privilege, ease 
and regularity of accomplished reform, 
taking it for granted, that the genera- 
tion before did not take it for granted, 
that it fought it with all its might, and 
fought it with the same absurd argu- 
ments which, furbished up once more, 
are used by the new generation 
against the progress proposed to it, 
used with no divination that the use 
of the arguments to-day will seem as 
absurd a generation hence as their use 
a generation ago seems to-day. As we 
in our municipalities work for the 
public ownership and control of the 
great public necessities and conve- 
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licences of modern life, the city land, 
ihe lighting of the streets, the street 
railways, the story of Boston’s strug- 
gle for the ownership and control of 
her own water supply, only sixty years 
ago, is indeed a didactic story. It 
would be a useful thing, —we suggest 
it to some young lawyer of infinite 
leisure waiting for briefs, —to hunt up 
the four petitions against Cochituate 
water sent up to the Honorable the 
Common Council of the City of Bos- 
ton in February, 1838, and show how 
the 521 persons who signed them were 
the peers, — doubtless the superiors, 
as society reckons, — of the 723 who 
signed the four favorable petitions, in 
“respectability” and “solidity” and 
“influence” in the community. 

It would be useful if we could have 
an analysis of the vote, on April 2, 
1838, on the question, “Is it expedient 
for the city to procure a supply of soft 
water at its own expense?” — yeas, 
2,541; nays, 1,621, and of the vote 
in 1844,— yeas, 6,260; nays, 2,204. 
In the whole course of the agitation, 
from the time when the first Mayor 
Quincy, in his inaugural address in 
1826, urged upon the city the provi- 
sion of a sufficient and never-failing 
supply of pure water, “upon a scale 
proportionate to its convenience and 
our urgent necessities,” down to the 
time when, in 1846, the second Mayor 
Quincy declared that “the time of de- 
liberation is past, the time of action has 
come,” there is nothing lacking to 
make the analogy with the agitations 
of our own time complete. The re- 
monstrances presented to the legisla- 
ture in 1839 “by several towns, the 
Middlesex Canal Company,and sundry 
citizens of Boston”; the hearings in 
January and February and March, at 
which “forty-five witnesses were ex- 
amined in opposition to, and fourteen 
in favor of the measure”; the declara- 
tion of Mayor Chapman in 1840, “I 
now feel satisfied that the public mind 
is not yet ready to sanction the under- 
taking by the city government”; the 
opposition from “the proprietors of 
the Jamaica Pond Aqueduct,” — who 
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played the “vested rights” part in the 
drama, — and the report of the com- 
mittee on water, that “no one can 
blame them for using all honorable 
means to preserve the value of their 
company”; the petition of James C. 
Odiorne and others for leave to form 
a company to bring water into the city 
from Spot Pond, —this private cor- 
poration solution of the problem, it 
was urged, being much better than the 
proposed municipal ownership, and in- 
volving no public risk; the proposition 
that the city government “subscribe 
for the remaining third of the capital 
of the Spot Pond Aqueduct Com- 
pany; the Faneuil Hall meeting on 
the Cochituate’ project, at which 
“speeches were made by Messrs. 
Wright, Williams and Mellen for the 
project, and by Messrs. Pickering and 
Thomas against it”; the “communica- 
tions in the newspapers in favor of and 
in Opposition to the scheme” — from 
“A Selfish Taxpayer,” and the rest; 
the letter (40 pages) from Lemuel 
Shattuck, with this passage among 
others: “No one candidly reviewing 
the whole subject, in my opinion, will 
come to the conclusion that the wants 
of the city now or for the next twenty- 
years will require the amount of water 
supposed by some to be needed”; the 
dozens of pamphlets catalogued by 
Mr. Bradlee, ““How Shali We Vote on 
the Water Act?” “Arguments by a 
Remonstrant,” and the rest, — have 
we not counterparts of every one of 
these in the agitations about corpora- 
tion and municipality in Boston to- 
day? Do we not know that Remon- 
strant; do we not know those pam- 
phlets; do we not know “Lemuel Shat- 
tuck”; Do we not know those letters to 
the Transcript; do we not know the 
“Jamaica Pond Aqueduct Company,” 
and that Fanueil Hall meeting and 
those legislative hearings? There is 
but one thing of which Mr. Bradlee 
tells of which we have no counterpart, 
and that the one thing which we most 
need to have. “At the time of the 
acceptance of the Act,” he says, 
“nearly every ward in the city had an 


association called the Water Union; 
these associations used every means in 
their power to obtain the Act and to 
get it accepted by the people.” 
* 
* Ox 

There is another chapter of Massa- 
chusetts history worth turning to, — 
not ancient history, not sixty years 
old, and not six years old. If the stu- 
dent of history had dropped in to a 
room in the Massachusetts State 
House one day four years ago, he 
might have found no less a man than 
Hon. William E. Russell, who had 
been three years governor of the state, 
who was one of the most popular and 
one of the most intelligent public men 
whom the state has had in recent 
years, laboring, in a speech before a 
committee of the legislature, in the in- 
terest of certain private corporations, 
to check the movement in favor of 
letting towns and cities light their own 
streets and have their own gas and 
electric light plants, supplying light 
to the people. There is a fundamental 
distinction, he would have heard this 
statesman arguing soberly, between 
water and light as concerns the public 
management of the two. All citizens 
must have water, and the same kind 
of water. With light it is not so; one 
may want electricity, another gas, an- 
other oil, another candles, —and all 
should be left alone to do as they 
please. This was the sober argument. 
Turning to the last annual report of 
the Massachusetts Board of Gas and 
Electric Light Commissioners, we 
read: 


“The towns of Braintree, Danvers, Hing- 
ham, Hull, Marblehead, Middleborough, 
Needham, North Attleborough, Peabody, 
Reading, Wakefield and Wellesley and the 
city of Chicopee have now electric-light 
plants in operation. . . . The towns of Bel- 
mont, Concord and Rockland and the city 
of Holyoke have considered the subject for 
the first time.” 


Who does not know that this is but 
the beginning? Who does not know 
now that if, when the town of Dan- 
vers in that historic case a few years 
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ago wanted to experiment with an 
electric light plant of its own, the state 
had said it should not do it, it would 
have been a foolish, ridiculous thing, 
one more in the long list of attempts 
to keep the ocean back with a broom? 
* 
* Ok 

These curious chapters of history, 
— which did not seem at all curious 
to those who were making the his- 
tory, — come naturally to mind as one 
considers the agitation which is now 
becoming active in Massachusetts and 
in other states over the question 
whether the people of our cities shall 
be allowed to own and manage their 
street railways when they wish to do 
it, instead of leaving them in the 
hands of private corporations. 
Whether or when a given city shall 
elect to take charge of its street rail- 
ways, or of its streets, its lighting and 
its water, is something, of course, for 
the given city to settle for itself. The 
question now before the state of Mas- 
sachusetts is simply whether, if a city 
does elect to do it, it shall have the 
privilege. That question was sub- 
mitted to the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture last year by the progressive peo- 
ple of the state; and the legislature, 
after solemn proceedings, said: No, 
that right cannot be granted. There 
were the legislative hearings, there 
were the letters to the Transcrift, 
there were the Lemuel Shattucks, the 
vested rights, the protest from “Spot 
Pond,” the due orthodox discernment 
of the incompetence of the people to 
do their own business, and —the de- 
cree that they should not be allowed 
to do their own business if they wanted 
to. It was all sober: the committee 
did not laugh; the legislature did not 
laugh; there were probably not a 
hundred men in the body who realized 
that it was the same old story at which 
all of us laugh when the actors in it 
are set in the last generation and the 
generation before that, and not in our 
own. 

3ut the agitation assumed very con- 
siderable proportions. Here evidently 
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was something to be reckoned with. 
The legislature did realize that light 
was needed, and it authorized the gov- 
ernor to appoint a special commission 
to investigate the subject in its various 
aspects and report at the next session, 
the present session. [he governor ap- 
pointed the commission; and it would 
have been difficult indeed to have ap- 
pointed a stronger commission. Its 
chairman is Charles Francis Adams, 
who has studied the general railroad 
question the world over as thoroughly 
as any man in America, who has had 
large railroad experience, and who has 
for many years been writing upon 
railroad subjects with a spirit ever 
showing itself bolder and more pro- 
gressive. With him are associated Hon. 
William W. Crapo and Hon. Elihu B. 
Hayes. Mr. Crapo has, like Mr. 
Adams, been largely identified with 
railroad interests, is the president of 
one railroad, but, while able to do full 
justice to the corporation point of 
view, is known to appreciate like few 
such men among us the public point 
of view, the utterly new and cardinal 
importance of the matter of transpor- 
tation to the modern city and our 
whole modern life, and the many revo- 
lutions in our national railroad policy 
which are necessary and are imminent. 
He is a sagacious student, who reads 
the signs of the times and looks fifty 
years ahead instead of fifty years be- 
hind. Mr. Hayes, too, by his identifi- 
cation with the Australian ballot law 
and other progressive measures, has 
proved himself a man of courage and 
of brains. From such a commission 
Massachusetts and the country surely 
have a right to hope much. 
ok 
* *k 

There is no more important ques- 
tion before the country to-day than 
the question of transportation, of the 
railroad, in our cities and in the coun- 
try at large. No other interest has 
ever swelled to so great proportions 
in so brief a time. Had states fore- 
seen it all fifty years ago, an interest 
of such a character, a fundamental 
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public service, would never have been 
left to private hands, an instrument of 
private gain and speculation. It has 
already come about that to most of 
us the iron highway is more important 
than the dirt highway, the street rail- 
way as important as the street. A hun- 
dred years ago, and much less than a 
hundred years ago, bridges and turn- 
pikes were built and owned by private 
corporations, which collected their 
profitsfromthe people at toll-gates. All 
that has been put an end to. The pri- 
vate ownership and control of the iron 
roads will also surely and soon be put 
an end to, and the roads will be man- 
aged by the public solely for the public 
good. We shall make our beginning 
with the street railroads. The people 
who do not see this do not, we think, 
see very far. One by one, under vary- 
ing exigencies, our cities will make 
the experiment; and sixty years from 
now, when the people who stand in 
our shoes are as far away from 1898 
as we are from 1838 and its fight 
against Cochituate water, it will be as 
rare a thing to find a city letting a 
private corporation manage its street 
railways as it is now to find a city 
letting a private corporation man- 
age its water supply,— which we 
do still sometimes find. For the legis- 
lature of the state of Massachusetts, a 
state which above others the country 
has a right to find a leader and not a 
laggard, to decree at an epoch like 
this, as it did last year, that a Mas- 
sachusetts city shall not even have the 
right to attend to the transportation 
of its own people when it wants to do 
it, is pitiful indeed, —a pandering to 
private corporations, a distrust of the 
people, a persistence in keeping them 
in leading strings, an enfeebling pa- 
ternalism, than which nothing is to be 
more dreaded in a great and growing 
democracy. We look to the new Mas- 
sachusetts commission on this import- 
ant subject to say this with power, to 
give the country a message worthy of 
the brave, still pioneering old com- 
monwealth, a word not for yesterday, 
but for to-morrow. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


One report from a similar special 
state commission Massachusetts may 
indeed be proud of, as a model in its 
scientific character, its courage and its 
common sense, a deliverance thor- 
oughly up to date, —the report sub- 
mitted to the last legislature, and to 
be considered by the present one, on 
the reorganization of the charitable, 
penal and reformatory institutions of 
the state. Such a report marks an 
epoch in the field to which it belongs; 
it is a distinct chapter in popular edu- 
cation; its quick enactment into stat- 
ute will be indeed an honor to the 
state. Such reports by such commis- 
sions upon the great questions which 
from time to time become most urgent 
in the commonwealth are of the high- 
est service. Such a commission 1s 
needed at this time in Massachusetts. 
as it is needed in New York and Penn- 
sylvania and many states, upon the 
subject of city charters, the best man- 
ner of organizing our municipalities. 
Each year a dozen cities knock at the 
doors of the legislature asking for this 
reform or that in their charters. One 
asks for one thing, another for an- 
other. Each seems to be working for 
improvement and for wisdom by it- 
self in isolated, unrelated ways. Can- 
not all profit, cannot all be helped, by 
some great fund of common wisdom? 
Can we not have a state commission 
of the highest character, which shall 
survey the whole municipal field and 
tell us with an intelligence which shall 
be cogent and authoritative what it 
finds there that is best, — best for the 
city of ten thousand people, of twenty 
thousand, of a hundred thousand, — 
and what it sees with the eyes of its 
creative intelligence, which is better 
perchance than anything it finds al- 
ready chartered or ordained? Such a 
commission upon municipal govern- 
ment could render the state a service 
as great as has been rendered Massa- 
chusetts by her commission on the 
public institutions, as great as that 
which is to be hoped for from her 
commission on street railways. 














